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RELIGION  AND   REVOLUTION. 

By  Dr.  Gilbert  Reid. 


I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

(Delivered  at  the  International  Institute,  Sunday  Afternoon,  3rd  August.) 


The  subject  to  be  discussed  in  a  series 
of  addresses  is  '*  The  Teachiugs  of  the 
Great  Religions  concerning  Revolutions." 
The  first  address  is  introductDry  in 
character. 

The  kind  of  revolution  to  be  considered 
is  revolution  carried  on  by  force  of  arms 
or  bloody  revolutions.     A  peaceful  revolu- 
tion needs  no  investigation,  for    it    will 
naturally  command    the  support  of    all. 
When  governments  are  radically  wrong, 
or     even      partially     so,    there     should 
arise  men  and    women    of    courage  and 
conviction,   ready  to    face    death,    incur 
enmity,    and     endure   hardship,  just   as 
much    in   the  council  chambers   of   the 
nation,   and  before  potentates,  as  on  the 
fi'ld  of  battle.     It  is  a  mistake  to  con- 
clude that  the  only  kind  of  warfare  is 
with  sword,  rifle  and  cannon.     Each  one 
should  be  quick  to  fight  for  the  Right, 
but  fighting  qualities  are  not  limited  to 
armies  and  navies.     It  is  not  necessary 
to  kill  another  to   show  how  brave  we 
are,  neither  is   it  necessary  to  stir  up  a 
revolution  to  maintain  a  cause.     Some  of 
the  censors  in  the  days  of  Mauchu  rule 
and  the  band  of  young  reformers  of  1898 
were  as  great  heroes  as  those  who  have 
fought   either   for  or  against  revolution 
during  the   last  two  years  in  China.     If 
only  a  few  from  1898  to  1911  had  continued 
to  dare    to  die  for  denouncing  through 
the  press,  public  speech  and  memorials,  the 
corruption  of  the  government,   and  had 
dared  to  be  honest    and    clean -handed, 
the   slaughter  of  thousands,   the   havoc 
done  to  trade,  and  the  misery  brought  on 
countless    homes,    could    all   have  been 
averted.     Yes,  by  all  means  revolutions, 
and  plenty  of  them,  but  not  one  that  is  a 


contest  of  arms.  lo  such  a  revolution  I 
would  again  gladly  take  part,  as  in  the 
reform  days,  from  1895  to  1898.  From 
other  revolutions  as  a  Christian  and 
a  friend  of  China,  I  shrink,  and 
in  their  place  I  pray  for  peace. 

A  bloody  revolution  is  civil   war,  and 
civil  war  is  the  worst  form  of  all  wars. 
If    wise   men    everywhere    ponder    well 
measures  and  methods  for  the  prevention 
of   war   and   the  maintenance   of  peace, 
how   much   more   should  efforts  be  put 
forth  to  check  the  first  symptom  of  re- 
volution, and  to  replace  civil   war,  war 
between      kith     and     kin,     with     other 
measures,  saner,  safer  and  more  effective. 
A    revolution   is   in   fact   an   attempt  at 
national  suicide.     It  is  ruinous  in  almost 
every  way  you  consider  it,  and  deserves 
not  commendation  but  condemnation. 

If  a  revolution  is  bad,  how  much  more 
so  is  the  revolutionary  fever.  No  physi- 
cian knows  how  to  check  it.  It  is 
contagious,  and  in  many  countries  in- 
curable. One  of  its  symptoms  is  personal 
hatred.  Its  scourge  has  swept  over 
Central  and  South  America.  The  best 
way  is  to  stop  it  at  the  very  outset.  If 
China  had  had  no  first  revolution,  there 
would  have  been  no  second,  and  no 
danger  of  more  still  to  come. 

The  characteristic  part  of  revolution 
is  to  overthrow;  if  it  is  able  to  go 
further  and  establish  new  government, 
it  wins  respect  and  does  something 
that  is  good.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  think  of  that  which  is  des- 
tructive, rather  than  constructive, 
when  we  think  of  revolution;  but 
if  the  revolving  process  is  complete, 
the    constructive    elements     should    be 
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included.  By  overthrowing  government, 
a  country  is  left  tenoporarily  in  a  state  of 
anarchy.  The  larger  the  country  and  the 
greater  the  population,  the  greater  the 
harm  done  by  revolution,  and  the  harder 
the  task  to  reorganize  and  make  secure 
life,  liberty,  and  happiness. 

In  saying  all  this,  we  are  expressing 
only  personal  opinions  before  submitting 
the  subject  to  the  criterion  of 
Religion  or  any  other  rule  of  life.  Only 
when  the  issues  which  lead  to  war  are 
moral  issues,  does  Religion  speak  out,  for 
or  against,  revolution.  Where  the  moral 
issue  is  a  slight  one,  the  reason  for  going 
to  war  or  for  refusing  to  fight  is 
determined  by  other  considerations. 

Generally      revolutions,      even    when 
undertaken  for  some  principle,  are  judged 
not  from  the  view   point  of  religion,  but 
of    expediency,    personal     hatred,     and 
questions     of    self-preservation     or    the 
advantage  or    disadvantage  accruing    to 
trade.     The  mass  of  people,  as  distinct 
from  the   instigators  of  revolutions,   are 
apt  to  favor  the  winning  side  and  shun 
the  losing  cause.     Even  in  the  revolution 
of  the  American  Colonies,  it    was  hard 
for      Washington    to    hold    the     people 
to    the    ideals    of    liberty  and   indepen- 
dence.    The     time    of      revolution      is 
the    time    of     excitement,     and     it    is 
both  hard  and  perilous  for  men  to  think 
clearly  and  act   fairly.     Our   Judgments 
are  beclouded.     The  eternal  laws  of  re- 
ligion   speak    with    feeble    voice    while 
other  interests  shape  thought  and  direct 
action. 

Whether  expedient  or  inexpedient, 
whether  wise  or  foolish,  whether  the 
reasons  are  strong  or  weak,  or  the  effects 
on  the  country  dangerous  or  beneficial, 
every  revolution  should  still  more  be 
brought  to  the  test,  "  Is  it  right  or  wrong? 
What  is  the  voice  of  religion  ?" 

The  term  "  Religion,"  as  used  in  this 
discussion,  will  refer  more  especially  to 
the  great  Religiong  of  the  world,  as  in- 
terpreted by  their  sacred  books  and  their 
recognized  founders  and  leaders. 

In  a  preliminary  and  incidental  way, 
religion  in  the  general,  religion  as  inherent 
in  all  mankind,  the  spirit  of  reverence 
and  worship,  the  recognition  of  re- 
sponsibility to  our  fellow  creatures  and  to 
a  Supreme  Being,  the  common  religious 
sentiment  of  mankind,  holds  an  attitude 


to  revolutions  as  diverse  as  the  per- 
sonalities,  who  are  called  upon  to  judge 
the  question.  Speaking  in  this  general 
sense,  and  referring  to  religion  as  antarior 
to  all  Religions,  may  we  not  affirm  that 
every  one  in  whom  the  religious  nature  is 
predominant  will  love  his  fellow  men,  will 
seek  justice  and  truth,  will  follow  good- 
ness and  mercy,  and  will  walk  in  the 
"paths  of  peace,"  rather  than  of  hatred, 
discord  and  bloodshed?  And  is  it  not 
the  presumption  that  such  an  one  will 
discountenance  revolution,  will  shrink 
from  revolution,  and  will  adopt  it  only  as 
the  last  alternative  after  every  other 
remedy  has  proved  futile,  and  will 
abandon  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
when  the  good  sought  for  may  be  attained 
through  other  and  quieter  m  ethods,  with 
less  disaster  to  human  life '? 

It    is    my     firm      conviction,    though 
others      may     differ      from    me,     that 
notwithstanding    the  success  of   China's 
revolution,  which  ended  in  less  than  half 
a  year,  there  would  have  been  far  greater 
gain  to  China,  in  the  attainment  of  larger 
self-government,  in  the  extension  of  educa- 
tion and  commerce,  in  respect  for  law  and 
order,  in  the  development  of  national  virtues 
such  as  loyalty,  mutual   confidence  and 
esteem,  in  the  preservation  of  unity  among 
the    people,  and    friendship    with  other 
nations,    if    the  same   energy    shown  in 
military    campaigns   had  been  shown  in 
public  agitation  and  open  discussion,  and 
if  the  spirit  of  revolution  had  yielded  to 
the  course  of  natural  revolution,  of  peace- 
ful progress,   and  of  an   undeniable  deve- 
lopment in  the  principles  of  constitution- 
alism   and    civil    and    political    liberty. 
There    may  have    been  no    republic  in 
name,  but  the  rights  of  the  people  would 
have  been  assured  to  as  great  a  degree  as 
they  are  to-day.     Looking  at  the  matter 
from   this  humanitarian   point  of  view, 
the  loss  would  have  been  less  and  the 
gain  greater  through   appeal  to  Reason 
than  by  appeal  to  arras. 

So  in  this  second  revolution,  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  leaders  of  both 
sides  had  met  each  other,  and  in  true 
courage  had  spoken  out  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  than  to  send  thousands  to  the 
battlefield. 
I  I  am  even  inclined  to  think  that  in  the 
':  case  of  the  civil  war  among  the  American 
States,  it  would  have  been  better  from 
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every  standpoint,  especially  of  broad 
humanitarian  principles,  if  the  terrible 
loss  to  life,  property,  national  revenue,  | 
and  the  sentiments  of  fraternal  regard, 
could  have  been  prevented  by  some  form 
of  agreement  between  North  and  South, 
even  to  the  extent  of  setting  every  slave  i 
free  by  making  payment  from  the  national 
treasury  to  every  one  of  the  slaveholders.   , 

Imagine  a  farm  with  hundreds  of 
acres,  planted  with  a  particular  kind 
of  grain.  Some  of  the  laborers  think  the 
wrong  kind  of  grain  has  been  planted. 
Others  complain  of  the  irrigation  and 
the  tools  they  have  to  use.  Many  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  owner  of  this  vast 
plantation.  They  finally  agree,  not  to 
wait  for  the  harvest  and  the  chance  for 
better  methods  in  the  future.  They  meet 
and  pray  for  a  cyclone  to  sweep  over  the 
land  and  destroy  all.  The  prayer  is  , 
heard,  and  destruction  comes.  I 

So  it  is  with  bloody  revolutions.  A 
terrible  loss  is  acknowledged  by  all; 
but  is  it  realized  that  this  des- 
truction can  never  be  compensated, 
and  that  not  even  the  powers  of  Heaven 
can  change  the  loss  to  gain,  or  death  to 
Hfe?  Whatever  be  the  gain  that  comes, 
it  comes  not  forth  from  this  destruction 
but  from  other  resources  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  a  kind  Providence. 

The  actual  teachings  of  the  great 
Religions  in  regard  to  revolution,  is  left 
for  future  discussions.  At  this  time  we 
only  note  general  principles.  It  may 
also  be  well  to  make  a  little  reference  to 
the  attitude  of  those  who  disbelieve  in 
any  organized  form  of  religion  and  are 
classed  sometimes  as  sceptics,  some- 
times as  free  thinkers,  and  sometimes 
as  those  who  hold  to  natural  but 
not  to  revealed  religion.  Those  who 
reject  authority  in  religion,  beyond  that 
of  one's  own  Reason,  will  naturally  be 
disposed  to  also  reject  authority  in 
matters  of  politics  and  the  state.  At 
the  same  time,  advanced  liberals  in 
religious  thought  are  among  those  who 
recognize  the  duty  and  necessity  to  ac- 
quire freedom  for  the  individual,  and  to 
resist  all  forms  of  tyranny.  On  this 
basis  which  is  sound  and  reasonable  have 
been  built  various  theories  of  revolution. 

The  French  Revolution  at  the  close  of 
the  18th  century  had  the  largest  number 
of  any  revolution  who  rejected  Christiani- 


ty and  especially  the  Church,  and 
who  enunciated  the  largest  variety 
of  theories  sympathetic  to  revolution. 
Those  were  days  when  there  were 
extremes  in  unbelief  and  extremes  in  vio- 
lence and  outrage.  It  has  taken  France 
a  long  time  to  get  back  to  the  solemn  call 
of  religion,  and  the  necessity  of  a  solid 
and  permanent  Government. 

Besides   this   class   of   unbelievers    so 
conspicuous    in   the  French  Revolution, 
there  have  arisen  during  the  last  decades 
in    Christians    lands,   a  class   estranged 
from     the    Church,    but    who    are    in 
sympathy    with    movements    for    larger 
liberty     and    equality,     who    at     heart 
are      intensely      religious,      and       who 
stand       opposed      to       all     war,      and 
so    to    all    revolution.     They     join    the 
new     movement     of      Internationalism. 
They    may    be    termed   Humanitarians 
and    believe    in    loyalty   to  government, 
just    as  much    as  the   adherent  of    any 
Religion.     In  some  countries  they  have 
indentified    themselves    with    Socialism, 
but   not    with    Anarchism    or    Nihilism. 
Two    summers    ago,    when    on    a   visit 
to     Berlin,    we    saw     a    va&t    gathering 
of     Socialists     assembled    on    an    open 
field,     under    the   hot    sun,    to    protest 
against     war     between     Germany     and 
France   over   the   question    of    Morocco. 
They       go      to     no      Church  ;      they 
scorn      the     priest  ;      but      want     no 
wars.     They    may    resort    to    strikes   in 
I    ord0r  to  command  a  hearing,  but  they  in 
these  latter  days  stop  short  of  Revolution. 
\    Even  the  new  Socialistic   Society  started 
I   in  Shanghai,  while  radical  in  its  actions, 
has  a  theory  that  sounds  peaceable.  One 
of  its    principles  is    "to    do  away  with 
racial  differences,"  and    another  is,      to 
limit  armaments."     These    ideas   really 
!   believed  would  prove   a  stumbling-block 
to  war  and  to  revolution. 

A  dangerous  element  in  Europe  and 
America  is  that  of  Nihilism  or  Anar- 
chism. Needless  to  say,  they  want  no 
government  either  in  the  nation 
or  religion.  They  seem  to  exult  in 
anarchy,  in  confusion,  in  lawlessness,  in 
destruction.  They  spur  on  revolutions 
everywhere.  The  revolutionist's  best 
friend  is  the  anarchist. 

We  have  hanging  in  our  Institute  a 
tablet,  whereon  is  engraved  in  gold  a  poem 
from  the  then  Viceroy  and  Governor  of 
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Mukden.  The  one  is  Hsi  Liang,  and  the 
other  Cheng  Te-chuan,  now  the  Tutu  in 
Nanking.  These  two  men  had  in  some  way 
imbibed  ideas  from  a  particular^ class  of 
thinkers  in  the  West,  and  so,  as  a  compli- 
ment to  me,  on  my  contemplated  visit  to  the 
home  land,  they  compared  me  to  Spencer, 
Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  and  Tom  Paine. 
I  have  taken  for  granted  that  they  made 
the  comparison,  not  because  they  thought 


I 


our  religious  views  were  the  same,  or 
because  they  thought  I  was  a  teacher  of 
revolutions,  but  because  they  balieved 
that  the  ideas  of  these  four  philosophers 
and  reformers  of  the  West  as  to  freedom, 
and  the  rights  of  man  were  the  ideas 
which  I  accepted  and  which  I  teach.  la 
brief,  I  trust,  I  am  a  Reformer,  but  not  a 
Revolutionist. 


*-«•  <S»^  (oyfVy^y,S>^^^ 
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II. 


TEACHINGS    OF    CONFUCIANISM. 

(Delivered  at  the  International  Institute,  Sunday,  10th  August.) 


In  a  previous  lecture  we  have  ex- 
plained the  attitude  towards  revolution 
of  those  who  reject  all  religions,  some- 
time opposed  to  revolution  and  sometimes 
its  earnest  advocates.  We  also  pointed 
out  that  the  underlying  principles  of  all 
religions,  what  may  be  called 
humanitarian  principles,  would  lead  one 
to  shrink  from  revolution  rather  tban  to 
give  it  encouragement.  The  position  I 
myself  took  was  that  revolution  by  the 
power  of  Reason  is  in  the  main  superior 
to  revolution  by  force  of  arms,  and  that 
peaceful  revolution  is  better  than  bloody 
revolution. 

In  examining  the  teachings  of  the 
different  religions  on  this  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  nations  and  to  all  mankind, 
we  first  of  all  select  Confucianism,  for 
this  has  been  the  dominating  religion  of 
the  people  of  China  for  all  these  centuries, 
and  still  largely  governs  the  actions  of 
her  leaders. 

Confucianism  more  than  any  other 
religion  of  the  world  contains  minute 
instructions  on  political  science.  At  the 
same  time  its  classics  are  more  than 
discussions  of  politics;  it  applies  moral 
and  religious  principles  both  to  social  and 
civil  life,  and  in  that  way  has  spoken 
with  tremendous  force.  Confucianism  is 
the  commingling  of  religion,  of  philosophy, 
of  ethics,  and  the  science  of  politics. 

Dealing,  as  it  does,  with  political 
questions,  and  the  science  of  good 
government,  Confucianism  naturally 
alludes  to  revolution  and  teaches  us  when 
it  is  right,  and  still  more  how  it  may  be 
avoided. 

Dr.  Ernest  Faber,  the  learned  scholar 
of  things  Chinese,  has  made  the  following 


statement :    '*  Confucius  himself  appears 
to  have  regarded    with  favour  rebellious 
movements  in  the  hope  of  bringing  a  sage 
to  the  throne.     Mencius  is  certainly  very 
outspoken  in  this  respect.     He    justifies 
the  dethroning  and  even  the  murder  of 
a    bad    ruler.     No    wonder     then     that 
rebellions     have     occurred    on    a     large 
scale,  over  fifty    times   in    about    2,000 
years,   and   local    rebellions    are   almost 
yearly    events.       It     is     impossible   to 
calculate  how   many  hundred  millions  of 
human  lives  have  been  sacrificed   during 
these     rebellions.      Confucianism   is    to 
blame  for  it."     This  is  the  verdict  of  one 
who    evidently    does      not     believe    in 
revolutions.       One     who     espouses     re- 
volutions would    give  a  different  verdict ; 
he  would  say,    "  Confucianism  is  to  be 
given  the  credit  for  China's  revolutions." 
Professor   Legge,   an    Englishman    with 
conservative       tendencies        like       this 
German,    Dr.   Faber,    has   also   written: 
"  Probably   there   is  no   country   in    the 
world  which  has  drunk  in  so  much  blood 
from  its  battles,  sieges  and  massacres   as 

China." 

It  is  extremely  diflacult  to  gauge  cor- 
rectly the  teachings  of  Confucianism  on 
this  matter,  which  so  divides  the  opinions 
of  men.  The  old  time  conservative 
Chinese  were  accustomed  to  speak  of 
Confucius,  and  to  a  less  degree  Mencius, 
as  those  who  supported  existing  govern- 
ments. The  modern  revolutionist  classes 
both  of  these  Holy  Men  as  friends  of 
revolution.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  quote 
their  sayings,  and  deduce  therefrom 
their  manifest  teachings. 

In  former  days  one  almost  trembled 
to      utter      the      Chinese      words     for 
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revolution,  namely,  Ko  ming.  Strange 
to  say,  they  were  first  used  by 
Confucius  in  his  Notds  on  the  Book  of 
Changes,  where  he  said  "  Tang  and  Wu 
in  their  revolutions  were  following 
Heaven  and  ratifying  the  wishes  of  the 
people."  Tang  was  the  founder  of  the 
Shang  dynasty  and  overthre*v  the  de- 
generate king  of  the  Hsia  Dynasty  ;  and 
King  Wu  overthrew  the  Shang  dynasty 
and  established  the  dynasty  of  Chou, 
which  lasted  nearly  1,000  years  through 
the  times  of  Confucius  and  Mencius.  In 
all  other  places  in  the  classics,  the  words 
used  are  for  rebellions,  uprisings,  down- 
fall or  destruction. 

We  will  fir&t  give  the  views  of 
Confucius.  First  of  all  he  may  be 
said  to  be  the  great  teacher  concerning 
the  duties  of  rulers.  He  exhorts 
them  to  righteousness  that  their  kingdoms 
may  be  preserved.  This  is  sound  teaching 
for  all  time  and  all  countries.  Only  a  few 
quotations  need  to  be  made.  One  saying 
is:  "  He  who  exercises  government  by 
means  of  virtue  is  like  the  Pole-star, 
which  keeps  its  place,  while  all  the  other 
stars  revolve  around  it." 

A  noble  asked  Confucius  what  should 
be  done  to  inspire  a  feeling  of  respect  and 
loyalty    in     the    people,     in     order    to 
make  them    exert    themselves   to  right 
conduct,    and  Confucius  replied   "  Treat 
them      with       seriousness,     and      they 
will      respect       you.       Be      filial     and 
kind      to      all      and      they      will      be 
loyal    to    you.     Advance   the    good  and 
instruct  the  ignorant,  and  the  people  will 
be   nerved  to    righteous    conduct."     Ac- 
cording to  this,  the  good  conduct  of  the 
king  inspires  loyalty  among  the  people, 
and  thus  does  away  with  any  necessity 
for  revolution.    The  positive  and  negative 
side  of  this  teaching  comes    out   in    an- 
other answer  given  to  a  question    asked 
by  the   prince   of   the   Kingdom  of   Lu, 
where  Confucius  lived.    The  prince  asked 
what  should  be  done  to  secure  the  sub- 
mission   of    the    people,    and    Confucius 
said,  "Advance  the  upright  and  set  aside 
the    crooked,     then     the    people      will 
submit.     Advance      the      crooked      and 
set      aside      the      upright,      then      the 
people  will  not  submit."     In  order  words 
the  people's  revolt  comes  from  the  bad 
management  of  the  ruler  and  his  lack  of 
conscience  in  discriminating  men. 


Confucius  places  all  the  emphasis  on 
the  character  of  the  ruler.  To  have  peace 
in  the  country,  the  people  must  be  loyal, 
but  to  be  loyal,  they  must  first  of  all  have 
confidence  in  their  King,  and  this  con- 
fidence depends  entirely  on  the  worth  of 
the  king.  Hence  when  Confucius  was 
asked,  about  what  was  essential  to  a 
government,  he  replied.  "  There  must 
be  suflacient  food  for  the  people,  an 
efficient  army,  and  the  confidence 
of  the  peojsle  in  their  ruler."  When 
asked  which  of  these  three  could  be 
dispensed  with,  he  said,  "  the  army,"  and 
next  "the  food,"  *'for  from  of  old  men 
have  died,  but  without  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  there  can  be  no  government." 
This  is  only  an  extreme  way  of  showing 
the  all-importance  of  the  ruler  holding 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  greater  even 
than  life. 

The  importance  of  moral  character  in 
the  ruler  comes  out  in  another  question 
asked  of  Confucius,  namely,  "  What  do 
you  say  to  putting  to  death  the  wicked  in 
the  interests  of  the  good?"  Confucius 
replied,  "  In  carrying  on  your  government 
why  should  you  depend  on  the  death 
i>enaUy?  If  your  own  desire  is  for  goodness, 
the  people  will  be  good.  The  moral 
power  of  the  rulers  is  as  the  wind,  and 
that  of  the  people  as  the  grass.  Withso- 
ever  the  wind  blows,  the  grass  is  sure  to 
bend."  There  have  been  those  who  mis- 
construed these  words,  claiming  that  the 
power  was  all  with  the  ruler,  while  it 
means  that  the  moral  character  of  the 
ruler  has  a  sure  and  inevitable  effect  on 
the  people. 

Still  more  empl.>atic  is  another  saying 
of  Confucius :  "  If  a  man  is  correct  in 
his  personal  conduct,  there  is  no  need  to 
issue  orders  in  order  to  secure  alligiance 
to  government.  If  he  is  not  correct  in 
his  per  jonal  conduct,  he  may  issue  orders, 
but  they  will  not  be  obeyed."  Here,  then, 
besides  honest  government,  it  is  taught 
there  must  be  character  in  the  ruler. 

This  is  the  basal  principle  of  Con- 
fucius' teaching  concerning  governments, 
and  to  it  no  one  can  well  object.  Taken 
by  itself  there  is  no  hint  at  revolution. 
Its  observance  assures  peace  and  pros- 
perity. The  guarantee  against  revolution 
is  found  in  good  government  and  a  good 
ruler.  In  the  mind  of  Confucius  the 
main    thought    is    uprightness,     virtue, 
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goodness.  Questions  of  progress,  material 
advancement,  and  even  wealth,  are 
either  subsidiary  or  not  mentioned  at  all. 
Hence,  if  revolution  arises,  it  must  be  by 
good  men  against  bad  men,  with  the 
purpose  of  superseding  an  impure  govern- 
ment by  a  pure  government. 

As  a  slight  check  to  revolution  is  the 
exhortation  given  to  the  people  as  well  as 
to  the  ruler,  such  as  where  he  quotes  in 
his  Analects  a  saying  of  his  disciple  Yu,  who 
says,  "One  who  is  filial  and  fraternal  will 
seldom  be  found  to  ofi^end  against  those  in 
authority  over  him,  while  never  has  it  been 
known  that  one  who  did  not  ofiend  against 
authority  would  stirr  up  insurrection." 
But  it  must  be  said  that  the  duties  of  the 
people  are  not  emphasised  like  those  of 
rulers. 

If  Confucius  lays  more  stress  on  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  ruler  than  of  the 
people  so  it  is  the  failure  of  the  ruler  to  do 
his  duty,  rather  than  failure  on  the  part  of 
individuals  in  the  country  that  may  result 
in  revolutions.  The  prince  who  ruled  over 
the  kingdom  of  Lu  asked  if  Confucius 
could  state  in  one  sentence  how  a  coun- 
try could  become  prosperous,  and  in  an- 
other sentence  how  it  could  be  ruined. 
In  answer  to  the  second  part,  which  is 
more  closely  connected  with  our  subject, 
he  said,  "  There  is  a  saying  among  the 
people,  '  I  find  no  pleasure  in  being  a 
ruler  of  men,  except  that  in  whatsoever 
I  order,  no  one  will  oppose.'  Now  if 
what  is  ordered  is  right,  it  is  well 
that  no  one  oppose,  but  if  what 
is  ordered  is  not  right,  and  no  one 
opposes,  is  not  that  alone  enough  to 
ruin  a  country  ?"  Here  he  plainly 
teaches  that  the  people  should  be  so 
honest  and  upright  that  they  will  resist 
bad  government.  And  it  is  here  that 
men  separate  on  the  question  of  revolu- 
tion. While  all  may  believe  in  overturn- 
ing bad  rulers  some  believe  that  it  can 
be  done  by  legal  processes  and  moral 
agitation  and  methods  of  reform.  Others 
believe  that  the  overturn  aid  the  opposi 
tion  can  only  come  through  war  and 
bloodshed — through  revolution.  Thus 
far  Confucius  only  teaches  that  bad  rulers 
and  bad  government  should  be  opposed. 
How  opposed,  he  does  not  say.  If  the  Pre- 
sident of  China's  Republic  is  a  bad  man, 
and  bis  rule  wrong,  men  of  conscience 
should  dare  to  resist,  oppose,  and  condemn, 


but  even  then  a  revolution  might  not  be 
needed. 

In  another  passage  Confucius  points  out 
the  possibility  of  uprisings  and  also  the 
positive  way  to  prevent  them.  '"  I  have 
heard,"  he  says,  "  that  those  who  have 
kingdoms  and  possessions,  are  not  troubled 
lest  they  do  not  have  enough,  but  lest  there 
be  no  equal  distribution ;  they  are  not 
troubled  lest  there  be  poverty,  but  lest 
there  be  discontent.  If  there  is  equality, 
there  will  be  no  poverty  ;  if  there  is  har- 
mony, there  will  be  enough  for  all ;  and  if 
there  is  contentment,  there  will  be  no 
overthrow  of  the  government."  Thus 
Confucius  cites  the  possibility  of  revolution 
as  a  warning  to  rulers.  He  shows  how 
they  are  inevitable,  but  he  hopes  wise 
methods  will  be  adopted  for  their  preven- 
tion. 

In  two  other  passages  he  seems  to  show 
sympathy  with  revolution.  In  the  native 
kingdom  of  Confucius,  a  noble  held 
possession  of  an  important  town  and  was 
in  rebellion.  He  invited  Confucius  to 
visit  him,  and  Confucius  was  inclined  to 
go.  One  of  his  disciples  was  displeased 
and  said,  "  Indeed  yon  cannot  go ;  why 
should  you  think  of  visiting  such  a  man  ?  " 
Confucius  then  replied,  "  It  cannot  be  for 
nothing  that  he  has  invited  me.  If  any 
one  would  use  me,  might  it  not  be  that  I 
would  establish  an  eastern  Chou  ?  "  By 
this  he  taught  that  he  had  no  scruples 
about  establishing  a  rival  kingdom,  as  the 
government  he  contemplated  would  be  a 
good  one.  Still,  Confucius  did  not 
actually  take  part  in  the  proposed  revolt. 

The  second  passage  is  where  a  certain 
noble  who  was  in  revolt  against  the  ruler 
also  invited  Confucius,  who  was  inclined 
to  go.  The  same  disciple  just  mentioned 
said  to  Confucius,  "I  have  heard  you  say 
at  one  time  that  the  Superior  Man  will 
not  associate  with  one  who  is  guilty  of 
wrong-doing,  even  through  he  be  one's 
relative.  Now  this  man  is  in  rebellion ; 
what  will  be  said  if  you  go  to  see  him  ?  " 
Confucius  replied:  "Yes,  I  have  said  these 
words.  But  is  it  not  also  said  that  if  a  thing 
is  hard,  you  may  pound  it  and  yet  it 
will  not  crack  ;  if  a  thing  is  white,  you 
may  smirch  it,  and  yet  it  will  not  become 
black.  Am  I  only  a  bitter  gourd  to  be 
hung  up  and  not  eaten  at  all  ?  "  By  this 
he  meant  that  he  would  not  fall  into  any 
snare,  but  could  discriminate  between  the 
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good  and  bad  in  any  man.  While  he 
might  help  this  man's  rebellion,  he  would 
not  help  any  thing  that  was  wrong. 

In  these  two  passages  Confucius  plainly 
shows  his  sympathy  with  revolutionary 
movements,  when  directed  against  bad 
rulers  and  corrupt  governments 
which  existed  then  as  they  do 
now  ;  but  he  never  went  to  the 
extent  of  actually  taking  part  in  any 
revolt  against  authority.  Rather 
he  tried  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
affairs  in  different  kingdoms  by  preach- 
ing righteousness  to  rulers  even  more 
than  to  the  people. 

A  few  other  references  may  be  made  to 
other  teachings  of  Confucius,  outside  of 
the  collection  of  Confucian  Analects,  and 
which  show  that  he  was  a  believer  in 
popular  rights,  just  as  Mencius  was  after 
him.  He  taught  the  duties  of  rulers  and 
the  rights  of  the  people.  As  between 
ruler  and  people,  the  latter  were  the 
more  precious  and  more  important. 
In  a  book  written  after  the  time  of 
Confucius  he  is  quoted  as  having 
said  :  "  The  ruler  is  like  the  cup,  and 
the  people  like  the  water."  By  this 
comparison  he  teaches  that  rulers  must 
seek  the  convenience  and  welfare  of  the 
people,  just  as  the  cup  is  made  for  the 
use  of  water. 

In  the  Book  of  Rites  Confucius  says  : 
*'  If  rulers  have  love  to  the  people,  they 
will  be  preserved  ;  if  they  despise  and 
wrong  the  people,  they  will  perish," 


In  still  another  book  Confucius 
compares  the  ruler  to  a  boat,  and  the 
people  to  the  water.  "  Water,"  he  says, 
'  can  carry  the  boat,  and  it  can 
upset  the  boat.  If  the  ruler  takes  warn- 
ing by  this.  his  danger  will 
turn  to  safety,  and  no  harm  will  come  to 
him."  In  other  words  the  position  of  the 
ruler  depends  on  the  people.  He  cannot 
act  apart  from  them,  neither  should  he 
seek  their  injury. 

These  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
China's  great  Sage  cannot  but  impress 
one  with  his  moderation  and  eciuitable 
spirit  in  discussing  the  problems  of 
government.  He  relies  on  positive  rather 
than  on  negative  instruction.  He  again 
and  again  urges  rulers  to  save  themselves 
and  their  kingdoms  by  safeguarding  their 
personal  character  and  the  righteousness 
of  their  rule.  He  warns  them  of  des- 
truction, if  righteousness  is  neglected. 
H3  teaches  that  the  natural  consequence 
of  such  remissness  in  the  ruler  will  be 
disaffection  among  the  people,  and  prob- 
ably uprisings  and  oven  revolution. 
Revolt  against  wickedness,  not  against  a 
form  of  government,  or  against  a  govern- 
ment capable  of  imprcvemdnt,  commands 
his  approval.  The  countenance  he  gives 
to  revolution  is  with  limitations.  There 
is  no  license  and  lawlessness,  but  a  new 
and  larger  eff  jrt  tD  maintain  law,  order, 
peace,  prosperity,  and,  above  all,  goodness 
and  justice. 
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TEACHINGS    OF   CONFUCIANISM. 

(Delivered  at  the  International  Institute,  Sunday,  17th  August.) 


Having  ascertained  the  views  of  the 
Confucian  Analects,  it  remains  for  us  to 
complete  the  survey  of  the  teachings  of 
Confucianism  by  an  examination  of  the 
words  of  Tseng  tBze  as  found  in  The 
Great  Learning,  and  of  Mencius  as  found 
in  the  classic  which  is  named  after  him. 
The  other  of  the  Four  Books,  The  Doc 
trine  of  the  Mean,  is  not  quoted,  as  its 
teachings  on  good  government  are 
practically  the  same  as  that  more 
fully  taught  in  those  Books  which  are 
the  subject  of  our  investigations. 

The  Great  Learning  is  a  brief  exposi- 
tion by  Tseng  teze  of  a  still  more  brief 
text  by  Confucius.  The  little  book  may 
be  called  a  Hand-Book  on  Good  Govern- 
ments or  Instructions  to  Rulers.  Its 
general  purport  is  to  make  clear  the 
predominant  influence  of  rulers,  either 
for  good  or  evil.  Through  the  power  of 
their  example  nations  rise  or  fall,  prosper 
or  decay.  In  the  influence  that  is 
exerted  over  the  people,  that  which 
is  most  essential  is  personal  character. 
Not  only  government  must  be 
permeated  with  just  principles,  but 
the  Emperor,  the  king,  and  every 
officer  of  the  government,  must  shape  his 
own  life  according  to  the  two  cardinal 
virtues  of  righteousness  and  benevolence. 
According  to  this  little  book,  which  is  to 
the  Chinese  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  to  the  Christian,  it  is  useless  to  expect 
good  government  through  the  medium  of 
a  depraved  and  immoral  ruler.  King- 
doms to  endure  are  built  on  virtue  and 
goodness,  and  these  have  their  source  in 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe. 
By  forgetting  the  source  of  all  good, 
one's    personal    character     degenerates 


and  any  kingdom  which  is  curRod 
with  his  rule,  will  perish ;  the 
people  will  suffer  the  faults  of  the 
ruler ;  as  is  the  one  above,  so  are  they 
that  are  below.  Such  ideas  might 
almost  be  called  axiomatic  truth?. 
Whether  the  work  of  destruction  will 
come  in  the  form  of  revolution  or  not  is 
not  here  stated.  How  revolutions  may 
be  avoided,  not  how  revolutions  may  bo 
brought  about,  this  is  the  indirect  teach- 
ing. What  is  directly  taught  is  that 
I  which  is  undeniable.  What  is  clearly 
I  said,  any  one  can  say  and  ought  to  say, 
with  no  fear  of  being  accused  as  a  rebel 
or  being  tried  for  high  treason.  Men 
who  are  rulers  may  resent  their 
utterance,  but  their  truth  no  one  will 
deny,  and  their  force  is  all  the  greater 
because  they  are  the  message  of  these 
ancient  preachers  of  righteousness,  whoso 
righteousness  is  accompanied  by  the 
highest  intelligence.  China's  preachers 
in  the  olden  time  were  men  who  out- 
ranked all  others  in  point  of  scholarship, 
as  well  as  in  point  of  character. 

Now  our  authority.  The  first  quotation 
is  as  follows  :  "  Yao  and  Shun  led  the 
Empire  by  means  of  benevolence, 
and  the  people  followed  them.  Chieli 
and  Chou  led  the  Empire  by 
violence,  and  the  people  also  followed 
them.  They  issued  orders  which  were 
the  opposite  of  what  they  really  loved, 
but  the  orders  were  not  followed.  Hence 
what  a  ruler  has  in  himself,  he  may  ask 
the  people  to  have.  He  who  in  himself 
does  not  carry  out  feelings  of  generosity, 
but  comxands  others  to  have  them — th's 
Is  an  absurdity."  The  two  bad  rulers  who 
are  here  cited  wore  the  last  of  the  Hsia 
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Dynasty  and  the  last  of  the  Shang.     It 
was  of  their  overthrow  by  revolution  that 
Confucius  had  declared  to  be  the  will  of 
Heaven.  Again:  *'If  one  in  authority  treats 
the  aged  in  the  proper  spirit,  the  people 
will  become  filial ;  if  he  treats  his  seniors 
in  the  proper  spirit,  the  people  ^ill  learn 
the  qualities  of  brotherliness ;  if  he  shows 
compassion   to   the  young   and  helpless, 
the  people  will  show  the  same  spirit."    In 
another   place  he  quotes  from  the   Book 
of  Odes  the  following  sentence :     "  Very 
distinguished  art  thou,  oh  teacher  Yin  ; 
how  the  people  aU  look  up  to  thee ;  "  and 
then  adds  :     "  He  who  is  over  a  country 
must  not  neglect     to  be  careful.     If  he 
deviates  from  the  path,  the  people  in  the 
Empire  will  arise  and  kill   him. "     This 
surely    is     revolution.     Whether     right 
or  wrong,  is  not  stated.    It  is  inevitable. 
He  immediately  makes  another  quotation 
from  the  Book   of   Odes   referring  to  the 
Yin    or     Shang     Dynasty,   as    follows : 
"  Before  the  sovereigns  of  Yin  had   lost 
the  people,  they   were  worthy  to  appear 
before  God."     And  then   the  philosopher 
adds :     "  Take  warning  from  Yin.     The 
lofty  mandate  must  not  be  easily  changed. 
The   rule   is :   get  the    people,   and   the 
country  is  retained  ;   lose  the  people,  and 
the    country     is    lost.       Therefore    the 
sovereign   must   first     of  all   be    careful 
about  his  own  virtne.    Virtue  is  first,  and 
then  the  people  ;  after  the  people    there 
comes    territory ;     and    after     territory, 
wealth ;   and   with   wealth   there   comes 
revenue.     Virtue  is  the  root,  wealth  is  the 
result."      Or     we     may      further     say, 
"  Personal    virtue    in    the    ruler    brings 
wealth  to  the  nation." 

One  other  quotation  may  be  taken 
from  the  Great  Learning  as  follows: — 
*'It  has  never  been  known  of  a  Sovereign 
loving  to  practice  benevolence  and  the 
people  failing  to  love  righteousness. 
Neither  has  it  been  known  of  a  sovereign 
loving  righteousness,  and  his  affairs 
failing  of  completion. " 

By  these  quotations  we  discern  excel- 
lencies in  Confucianism,  first,  that  tho 
instruction  is  direct,  positive  and  clear: 
secondly,  that  it  is  most  important  that 
he  who  is  highest  should  be  led  aright ; 
and  thirdly,  that  uprightness  in  the  ruler, 
and  all  who  are  in  authority  is  a  sure 
guarantee  of  national  preservation  and 
will  ward  off  all  danger  of  revolutions. 


The  teachings  here  so  forcibly  enunci- 
ated I  believe  in.  The  words  used  I  was 
wont  to  quote  again  and  again  to  officials 
in  the  old  regime,  and  it  was  because 
they  met  response  in  not  a  few,  that  I 
was  opposed  to  complete  overthrow,  with 
subsequent  anarchy,  and  had  the  hope  that 
goodness  would  prevail.  These  teachings 
I  would  still  use,  but  I  must  confess 
that  a  response  is  not  so  likely  as  in  the 
old  days.  While  the  Peking  government 
and  the  opposing  forces  are  alike  negli- 
gentof  the  heaven -ordained  root  of  national 
prosperity,  how  is  it  possible  to  hope  either 
for  permanence  or  p3ace.  I  pin  my  political 
faith  to  this  little  classic  of  over  2,000  years 
ago,  the  Great  Learning. 

We  next    turn    to    the    teachings    of 
Mencius,      who     was     the    greatest    of 
the    disciples   of   Confucius,   and   whose 
home    was    near  to    that    of  the  great 
Teacher.       Mencius      was    a     practical 
man     of      affairs,     with      a     touch     of 
humor.     Besides  teaching  the  principles 
of    Political      Science,     be    added     the 
rudiments    of     Political     Economy.     He 
therefore    defended     the    rights    of    the 
people,  and  sought  their  welfare,    more 
than  is  contained  in  the  teachings  of  Con- 
fucius.    Farming,  forestry,    the    various 
handicrafts,  equitable  taxation,  prevention 
of  famine,  schools    and    education,    and 
other  forms  of  social  well-being,  are  all 
touched  upon  in  the  words  of  Mencius, 
and   reveal  him  as   a  social  as  well    as 
political  reformer.     In  the  main  he  has 
more  to  say  of  the  rights   of  the  people 
than  of  their  duties.  Such  teachings  have 
a  natural  drift  in  the  direction  of  revolu- 
tion, as  will  be  seen  by   a  more  minute 
examination. 

Mencius  like  Confucius  emphasizes 
the  duties  of  rulers,  especially  the 
essential  requirement  of  moral  character. 
If  a  ruler  is  a  good  man,  and  he  rules 
according  to  righteousness  and  benevol- 
ence, his  country  will  prosper,  and  he 
will  be  held  in  respect.  If  he  is  a  bad 
ruler,  his  country  will  perish,  and  he  will 
be  overthrown.  This  is  the  one  funda- 
mental idea  which  by  reiteration  is 
ground  into  the  life  of  the  Chinese  nation 
and  particularly  of  her  rulers  and  officials. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Works 
of  Mencius  occurs  a  conversation  be- 
tween Mencius  and  king  Hui  of  the 
little     kingdom     of    Liang.     The    king 


wished  to  know  how  profit  could 
come  to  his  kingdom.  Mencius  replied  : 
"  Why  ask  about  profit  ?  Benevolence 
and  righteousness  are  in  themselves 
sufficient.  If  the  king,  the  high  and 
lo\^er  officials,  and  even  the  people  all 
talk  of  profit,  then  there  will  be  a 
scramble  for  profit  between  those  above 
and  those  below,  and  the  kingdom  will  be 
in  danger.  He  who  murders  the  king  of 
a  large  kingdom,  will  be  acknowledged  as 
chief  in  a  smaller  sphere,  and  if  he  in  turn 
is  murdered,  the  murderer  will  be  given 
position  at  least  in  a  smaller  jurisdiction. 
To  be  content  with  only  a  tenth  is  not 
asking  for  too  much.  When  righteousness 
is  put  last,  and  profit  first,  no  one  will  be 
satisfied  till  he  has  snatched  all." 

Mencius  here  uses  the  two  words, 
benevolence  and  righteousness,  while 
Confucius  was  more  accustomed  to  use 
only  the  word  righteousness,  or  the  more 
general  term  for  virtue,  or  what  may  be 
translated  moral  character.  In  combining 
the  two  words,  benevolence  and  right- 
eousness, Mencius  follows  the  scriptural 
expressions,  justice  and  mercy,  truth  and 
grace,  righteousness  and  forgiveness. 

In  conversation  with  the  head  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Chi,  Mencius  makes  use  of 
the  one  word,  benevolence,  and  shows  its 
effects  in  bringing  about  good  govern- 
ment. "If  the  king,"  he  says,  "exercises 
government  by  the  application  of  bene- 
volence, all  officials  in  the  whole  Empire 
will  want  to  serve  in  this  king's  palace, 
the  farmers  will  want  to  plough  in  the 
king's  fields,  the  merchants  will  want 
to  store  their  harvests  in  the  king's 
markets,  travellers  will  want  to  travel 
on  the  king's  high- ways,  and  all 
throughout  the  whole  Empire  those 
who  have  grievances  agaicst  their 
rulers  will  want  to  find  redress  at  this 
king's  Court.  If  they  are  thus  inclined, 
who  will  be  able  to  stop  them  ?  "  Here 
is  a  revolution  brought  about  by  the 
superior  attraction  of  the  spirit  of  love,  a 
benevolent  ruler  of  one  of  the  small  king- 
doms in  the  whole  Empire  winning  to  his 
rule  and  sway  the  people  of  all  the  king- 
doms, even  those  who  serve  the  Emperor. 
Mencius  then  goes  on  to  show  that 
benevolent  rule  helps  to  secure  livelihood 
for  all  the  people,  and  that  loyal  obedience 
need  not  be  looked  for,  if  daily  livelihood 
is  either  uncertain  or  impossible. 


Mencius  states  the  principle  in  a  few 
words  addressed  to  Duke  Muh  of  the 
district  where  Mencius  was  born.  '*  If 
the  ruler  will  exercise  a  benevolent 
government,  all  the  people  will  hold  him 
and  all  above  them  in  affection,  and  will 
die  for  their  officers.  " 

On  another  occasion  Mencius  said : 
"Only  the  man  who  possesses  benevolence 
ought  to  be  placed  in  high  office.  A 
man  without  benevolence  in  high  office 
will  disseminate  wickedness  among  all 
the  people.  If  those  above  do  not  regulate 
themselves  according  to  fixed  principle, 
and  if  those  below  have  no  laws  to 
follow,  then  those  at  court  will  cease  to 
believe  in  principle,  official  employees  will 
cease  to  believe  in  rulep,  the  ruler  will 
transgress  righteousness,  and  inferiors  will 
violate  the  penal  laws.  It  will  only  be 
good  luck,  if  such  a  country  lasts." 

This  quality  of  benevolence,  of  kindness, 
of  humane  faelings,  is  sometimes  empha- 
sized by  a  warning  against  its  opposite. 
On  the  one  side  is  the  kind  ruler  and 
humane  government;  on  the  other,  oppres- 
sion, tyranny,  violence,  cruelty.  While 
Confucius  traced  the  downfall  of  nations, 
of  petty  kingdoms,  and  even  of  the  Empire 
or  of  a  Dynasty,  to  neglect  of  righteousness, 
Mencius  particularizes  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion. He  first  quotes  a  saying  of  Con- 
fucius: "There  are  only  two  ways,  the  one 
of  benevolence,  and  the  other  without 
benevolence."  He  then  illustrates  :  "He 
who  is  cruel  to  the  last  degree  to  the 
people,  will  himself  be  killed,  and  his 
kingdom  will  perish.  Even  if  he  does 
not  go  to  extremes,  his  life  will  be  in 
danger,  and  kingdom  will  be  weakened." 
And  again :  "  Three  dynasties,  Hsia, 
Shang  and  Chou,  gained  imperial  rule 
through  benevolence ;  and  they  have  lost  it 
through  lack  of  benevolence.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  nations  decay  or  flourish,  are 
preserved  or  perish. " 

Mencius  makes  frequent  reference  to  * 
one  special  element  in  the  benevolent  dis- 
position, namely,  pity  or  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  lot  of  others.  In  one 
place  he  says,  "All  men  have  hearts 
which  feel  for  others'  woes.  Ancient  kings 
had  this  commiserating  mind,  and  so  a 
commiserating  government.  With  a  com- 
miserating mind  and  government,  to  rule 
the  whole  Empire  was  as  if  the  Empire 
moved  around  in  the  palm  of  tl)e  hand." 
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The  preservation  or  downfall  of  nations 
and  their  rulers  is  illustrated  by 
appeal  to  history,  first  to  Yao 
and  Shun  and  after,  and  then  to  King 
Wen  and  King  Wu  and  after.  The 
lamentable  end  of  centuries  of  rule 
is  thus  stated :  "  The  world  fell  into 
decay,  and  the  truth  grew  less  and  less. 
Perverse  speaking  and  oppressive  deeds 
waxed  rife.  Ministers  murdered  their 
sovereigns,  and  sons  slew  their  fathers.  " 
Of  another  period  he  used  this  language : 
"Holy  Kings  ceased  to  rule,  and  the  rulers 
of  small  kingdoms  gave  themselves  over 
to  lusts. " 

In  all  this  no  use  is  made  of  the  word 
revolution,  but  the  fact  stands  forth  with 
Herce  and  menacing  look  on  the  pages  of 
history,  and  in  the  prophecies  of  the 
prophet.  Mencius  takes  it  for  granted 
that  they  will  arise  ;  he  believes  that  their 
coming  is  only  the  carrying  out  of 
a  law  of  nature,  and  that  being  in- 
evitable, they  are  right.  On  the  ruler 
must  be  placed  the  blame  for  revolution. 
Mencius  knows  of  no  revolution  that 
springs  forth  from  good  government. 
Secondary  causes  of  revolution  may  be 
found  elsewhere,  but  the  primary  cause 
is  in  the  ruler.  A  i evolution  due  to 
wickedness,  to  cruelty  and  oppression,  is 
the  only  revolution  of  which  Mencius 
takes  note.  By  implication,  it  may  be 
said,  that  if  the  personal  character  of  a 
ruler  is  not  bad  nor  his  rule  oppressive, 
the  appearance  of  revolution  is  contrary 
to  the  immutable  laws  of  the  universe. 

Another  teaching,  found  in  Mencius 
more  than  in  Confucius,  is  that  the 
destiny  of  nations  rests  with  Heaven, 
and  is  revealed  through  .the  voice 
of  the  people.  Besides  teaching  the  rights 
of  man,  he  teaches  the  democratic  idea 
that  sovereign  rule  comes  from  the  people. 

First  may  be  quoted  the  familiar  ex- 
pression, "To  follow  Heaven  is  to  be 
preserved;  to  act  contrary  to  Heaven  is 
to  perish."  This  is  religion  brought  into 
politics. 

Mencius  makes  mention  of  the  Emper- 
or Shun  succeeding  Yao,  rather  than  Yao's 
son.  Mencius  is  asked,  "What  is  the  case 
that  Yao  bestowed  the  Empire  on  Shun  ?'' 
and  the  reply  is,  "  No,  the  son  of  Heaven 
cannot  bestow  the  Empire  on  any  one.  " 
"  Still,  "  it  is  then  said  to  Mencius 
"  Shun  had  the  Empire ;  who  gave  it  to 


him  ?"  and  he  replies,  "  Heaven  bestowed 
it  upon  him."  "  What !  Heaven  bestowed 
it?"  Was  the  decree  made  known  in  a 
definite  manner  ?"  "  No,  Heaven  does 
not  speak.  Its  will  revealed  itself  in  his 
conduct  and  his  deeds."  "  You  say, 
revealed  by  his  conduct  and  deeds  ?  How 
could  this  be  ?"  Mencius  replied,  "  The 
Son  of  Heaven  may  recommend  a  man  to 
Heaven,  but  cannot  make  Heaven  to 
bestow  the  Empire  upon  him.  Yao  re- 
commended Shun  to  Heaven,  and  Heaven 
accepted  him ;  he  presented  him  to  the 
people,  and  the  people  accepted  him." 
When  asked  how  this  was  done,  Mencius 
replied  :  "  He  caused  Shun  to  preside  at 
the  sacrifices,  and  all  the  spirits  showed 
their  pleasure;  thus  Heaven  accepted 
him.  He  caused  Shun  to  preside  over 
the  affairs,  which  were  well  managed, 
and  the  people  were  at  peace  and  con- 
tented ;  thus  the  people  accepted  him." 
A  few  sentences  further  on  comes  the 
well-known  expression,  quoted  from  the 
Book  of  History,  "  Heaven  sees  as  my 
people  see ;  Heaven  hears  as  my  people 
hear."  In  another  place,  Mencius  says : 
"  The  people  are  the  most  precious  and 
important  of  all ;  next  come  the  tutelary 
spirits ;  and  the  least  of  all  is  the  ruler. 
Therefore  to  gst  possession  of  the  peasant 
people  is  to  become  the  Son  of  Heaven." 

This  completes  our  examination  of  the 
teachings  of  Confucianism  concerning 
revolutions.  According  to  the  Sages 
revolution  is  directed  against  wickedness, 
especially  oppression,  in  ruler  and  govern- 
ment, never  against  good  rulers  and  good 
governments,  still  less  against  a  form  of 
government.  All  the  cases  cited  of 
revolution  show  the  deep  degeneracy  of 
king  or  emperor,  and  the  hopeless 
corruption  of  his  rule. 

Viewed  in  this  light  one  may  well 
doubt  whether  Confucius,  Mencius  and 
Tseng  tsze,  who  certainly  taught  the 
revolutionary  idea,  would  have  given 
their  blessing  to  the  revolution 
against  the  Ching  Dynasty.  A  revolution 
after  1898  or  1900  might  have  been  based 
on  Confucian  principles,  but  what  about 
the  Prince  Regent  and  the  last  Empress 
Dowager,  whose  personal  character  was 
above  that  of  many  of  their  enemies,  and 
whose  rule  was  t3nding  safely  towards 
greater  rights  for  the  people,  and  the 
safeguarding  of  their  lives  and  property, 


in  the  peaceful  development  of  the  whole 
nation  ?  Where  dishonesty,  avarice,  im- 
purity, cruelty,  tyranny,  existed,  whoever 
the  official,  opposition  should  have  been 
raised,  and  the  demands  of  conscience 
should  have  been  heard,  but  all  this  was 
far  different  from  the  revolution  as  it 
actually  was. 

The  second  revelation,  owing  to  its 
failure,  has  fewer  defenders,  but  perhaps 
in  this  very  failure  there  may  lurk  a 
danger,  a  false  conception,  a  wrong 
principle,  namely  to  overlook  the  need, 
greater  than  all  else,  whether  making  a 
Constitution,     building     a     railway,    or 


buying  guns  and  ammunition,  that  wher- 
ever the  government  has  gone  wrong, 
and  wherever  the  officers  of  the  Republic 
from  President  down,  are  making 
light  of  virtues  which  even  their  own 
great  Sages  have  taught  and  in  their 
lives  illustrated,  then  patriotic  and  public 
spirited  men  must  speak  out,  must  pro- 
test, must  condemn,  must  resist,  aye, 
must  overthrow.  In  concluding  that  this 
second  revolution  is  unwise,  let  us  not 
also  conclude  that  there  are  no  evils  to 
eradicate,  but  let  us  all  face  the  evil,  and 
together  help  build  the  government  on 
the  eternal  principles  of  Right. 
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IV. 
TEACHINGS   OF   TAOISM. 

(Delivered- AT  the  International  Institute,  Sunday  Afternoon,  24th  August.) 


Taoism,  different  from  Confucianism, 
does  not  teach  revolution.  Though  living 
in  an  age  of  warring  States,  Lao  tsze 
does  not  so  much  as  refer  to  the  over- 
throw of  kings ;  still  less  does  he  give 
countenance  to  such  actions.  All  that 
we  can  do  is  to  draw  certain  conclusions 
from  the  teachings  of  Lao  tsze,  and  thus 
learn  whether  he  encourages  or  discourages 
revolution. 

Lao  tsze  has  important  sayings  on  gov- 
ernments and  rulers,  but  he  has  no  such 
comprehensive  system  of  Political  Science, 
as  is  found  in  the  Classics  of  Confucianism. 
His  sayings  are  more  of  the  nature  of 
epigrams,  and  partake  of  the  obscurity 
and  mysticism  of  his  whole  religious 
philosophy.  An  epigram  is  often  an 
exaggeration  of  a  truth  and  for  that 
reason  Lao  tsze  is  not  easily  understood. 
There  is  less  practicality  than  in 
Confucianism,  but  really  a  truer  con- 
ception of  the  inner  truth,   which  giveth 

life. 

In  examining  the  teachings  of  Taoism 
on  revolution,  as  on  every  other  subject, 
we  will  give  preference  to  the  words  of 
the  great  founder,  rather  than  try  to  find 
the  truth  in  modern  forms  of  Taoism. 
The  more  we  return  to  the  beginnings  of 
the  different  Keligions  the  more  will 
unity  and  agreement  be  found  to  exist. 

In  examiniog  the  words  of  Lao  tsze, 
as    contained  in  the    wonderful   classic 

called  Tao  Teh  Ching,  (Jt^JS)  we  will 
make  selection  of  those  sayings,  which 
in  an  indirect  or  even  remote  manner  give 
us  some  light  on  the  serious  fact  of  human 
history,  that  of  recurrent  rebellions  and 
revolutions.  It  may  be  that  the  Chinese 
of  to-day  will  be  willing  to  learn  from 


Lao  tsze,  as  they  have  from  from  Con- 
fucius, Mancius,  and  Tseng  tsze. 

One  of  his  sayings  may  be  trans- 
lated thus :  "  If  one  is  true  to  him- 
self in  looking  after  the  affairs 
of  the  Empire,  he  may  be  entrust- 
ed with  the  Empire,  If  he  loves  himself 
(i.e.  is  mindful  of  his  obligations)  in 
looking  after  the  affairs  of  the  Empire, 
into  his  hands  the  direction  of  the 
Empire  may  be  committed."  In  this,  as 
in  the  Great  Learning,  the  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
Emperor,  on  a  realisation  of  one's 
personal  obligations  in  the  whole 
Empire.  A  sense  of  responsibility  is 
necessary  in  a  ruler,  be  he  Emperor, 
King  or  President. 

In  another  important  passage,  Lao  tsze 
shows  his  opposition  to  the  use  of 
violence  and  military  oppression.  "If 
one  assists  his  sovereign  in  accordance  with 
Tao,  the  Law  of  Nature,  the  Way  of 
Heaven,  he  will  not  make  use  of  arms  to 
coerce  the  Empire :  this  sort  of  thing  is 
apt  to  have  its  own  recompense.  Where 
armies  are  quartered,  briars  and  thorns 
grow  ;  in  the  wake  of  a  great  army  there 
come  bad  years.  A  good  man  is  resolute, 
and  no  more.  He  ventures  not  to  take 
by  force.  He  is  resolute,  but  not  boastful ; 
resolute,  but  not  haughty  ;  resolute,  but 
not  arrogant;  resolute  because  it  cannot 
be  helped;  resolute,  but  not  violent." 
In  these  words  the  founder  of 
Taoism  places  himself  on  the  side 
of  peace,  rather  than  of  war; 
and  in  doing  so,  there  is  no 
namby-pamby  sentimentality,  but 
strength ^3f  character,  knowing  the  legiti- 
mate   limits    of    one's    strength.     It    is 
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better  to  follow  the  course  of  natural 
development — follow  Tao — than  to  be 
strong  to  excess  or  press  one's  rights  to 
extremes,  or  resort  to  force  and  arms. 
'These  are  principles  diametrically  the 
opposite  of  a  bloody  revolution. 

Lao  tsze  continues  :  "  Fine  arms  are 
inauspicious  impkmants,  hated  by  all 
things.  Therefore  he  who  holds  to 
Nature's  laws  has  no  place  for  them. 
The  Princely  Man  when  at  home 
honours  the  left ;  when  using  arms  he 
honours  the  right  (i.e.  using  arms  is  an 
inferior  position).  Arms  are  inauspicious 
implements,  not  such  as  the  Princely 
Man  employs ;  he  uses  them  when  he  has 
no  alternative ;  peace  and  quiet  he  holds 
high.  Ho  takes  no  glory  in  a  victory,  for 
he  who  glories  in  victory  delights  in  the 
massacre  of  men,  and  he  who  delights  in 
in  the  massacre  of  men  finds  the  Empire 
too  small  for  the  gratification  of  his 
desires. "  Such  is  Taoism  as  it  was  at 
the  beginning,  on  the  side  of  Tao,  of 
Nature's  laws,  and  against  militarism, 
conquest,  bloodshed.  Such  was  the 
Princely  Man  then,  such  is  the  Princely 
Man  still.  The  true  Taoist  is  a  quiet 
man,  a  man  of  peace. 

Once  again  Lao  tsze  compares  the 
Ways  of  Heaven  with  the  pursuit  of  war: 
"If  the  Empire,"  he  says,  "  is  controlled 
by  Tao — by  the  inner  Principle  of  the 
Universe — its  fleet  horses  will  be  employed 
on  the  farm  ;  when  the  Empire  is  with- 
out Tao,  its  war  horses  are  bred  on  the 
plains.  There  is  no  greater  sin  than  to 
covet  ;  no  greater  calamity  than  to  be 
discontented ;  no  greater  fault  than  to  be 
ambitious.  Therefore  he  who  knows  the 
contentment  of  content  is  always 
content,"  In  this  teaching  men 
are  exhorted  to  self  restraint.  War 
comes  from  unbridled  passions  ;  it  stands 
rebuked  in  the  presence  of  Law  which 
comes  from  Heaven,  which  runs  through 
all  Nature,  and  reigns  in  the  Princely 
Man.  If  men  could  only  learn  the  con- 
tentment of  content,  what  need  would 
there  be  for  appeal  to  arms  or  for  going 
outside  the  realm  of  law  and  order  ? 

Another  characteristic  teaching  of  Lao 
tsze  is  that  of  non-action,  as  pxpressed  in 
two  phrases  Wu  Shih  (^$)  and  Wu 
Wei  iMW'  The  idea  is  that  of  passi- 
vity, of  silence,   that   the  full   force  of 


Heaven's  laws  may  take  possession  of 
the  soul.  It  is  a  state  of  receptivity, 
rather  than  the  self-assertion  of  the 
pushing  spirit,  or  the  constant  struggling 
of  the  strenuous  life.  What  one  does,  he 
does  naturally,  not  with  effort  or  violence. 
Such  an  one  is  unobtrusive,  without 
ostentation  or  bustle,  no  busy-body,  never 
meddlesome. 

Lao  tsze  applies  this  quality  to  the 
State.  He  says  in  one  place,  "  When  one 
has  reached  the  state  of  passivity,  there 
is  nothing  that  he  cannot  do.  If  he 
would  tike  the  Empire,  it  will  always  be 
because  he  is  quiet  and  obtrusive.  The 
obtrusive  man  is  not  fit  to  take  the  Em- 
pire." In  modern  language  the  men 
must  not  seek  the  office,  but  the  office  the 
man.  If  one  becomes  Emperor,  let  it  be 
in  a  natural  way^  as  the  decree  of 
Heaven. 

This  idea  is  enlarged  in  another  place 
in    the    following   language ;    "  It   is   by 
uprightness  that  the  country  is  governed, 
as  it  is  by  stratagem  that  war  is  con- 
ducted. "     But  mere  uprightness  is  not 
enough  ;   there  must  be  this  quiet,  unob- 
trusive spirit  on  the  part  of  the  ruler,  as 
well  as  of  the  people.     So  he  continues  : 
"  By  passivity,   by  unconcern,  one  takes 
the  Empire,     How  do  I  know  this?    Thus 
— the  more  restrictions  and  prohibitions 
are     in     the    Empire,    the    poorer    the 
people  become.     The  more  numerous  and 
obtrusive  the  mandates  and  laws,  the  more 
there  will  be  thieves  and  robbers.    Hence 
the  Sage  says  :     '  I  do  nothing,  and  the 
people  reform   themselves ;    I  love  tran- 
quility, and  the  people  make  themselves 
right ;    I  have  no  concerns,  and  the  people 
become  r'ch  ;    I  have  no  desires,  and  the 
people  of  themselves  revert  to  simplicity.'" 
In  all  this  there  is  national  prosperity  by 
individual  reformation,  not  by  legislative 
enactment ;  through  the  workings  of  inner 
principles,  not    by  excess  of  ceremonial 
requirements;     by      getting     people     to 
follow    Heaven's    way,    not    by    aggra- 
vating them  with  human  dictation.     Dr. 
Paul  Carus  well  expresses  the  meaning : 
"  Lao  tsze  requests  the  government   not 
to    govern,    but    simply    to    administer. 
Rulers   should    not    interfere    with    the 
natural  development  of  their  people,  but 
practice  not-acting,    not-meddling,    non- 
interference,   or,  as   the  French  call    it. 
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laisser  faire,  so  that  the  people  shall 
scarcely  know  that  they  have  rulers. 
The  less  the  welfare  of  the  people  is 
forced  by  artificial  methods,  the  greater 
will  be  their  wealth  and  prosperity." 

In  all  this  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a 
possible  revolution  ;  the  government  is  so 
good,  that  peace  is  assured. 

One  other  passage  is  cited  in  support 
of  this  theory.  "  When  the  government 
rules  with  quietness  and  without  show, 
the  people  will  be  honest  and  loyal. 
When  the  government  is  prying,  always 
prying,  the  people  will  be  needy,  always." 
This  principle  of  religion  is  applied  to 
politics.  It  is  a  principle  taught  by  a 
deep  thinker,  and  is  contrary  to  the  usual 
view  of  life,  of  religion,  and  of  govern- 
ment. Whether  we  assent  to  it  or  not, 
we  cannot  but  commend  the  thought  and 
its  power  to  pacify  amid  all  the  warring 
elements  of  the  world. 

This  reliance  on  self-effacement 
and  non- assertion,  and  this  opposi- 
tion to  militarism,  are  combined  in  one 
passage  of  striking  phraseology.  Lao 
tsze  says,  "The  most  skilful  warrior  is 
not  warlike.  The  most  skilful  fighter  is 
not  wrathful.  The  mightiest  conquerors 
never  strive.  He  who  excels  in  using 
men  is  ever  lowly.  This  is  called  ability 
in  using  men.  This  is  called  the 
glory  of  not-striving.  This  is  called 
complying  with  Heaven,  the  ideal  of  the 
ancients."  This  language  of  Lao  tsze 
sounds  like  the  language  of  Christ;  it  is  a 
command  to  meekness,  gentleness,  with- 
out strife,  envy  or  anger.  "  Of  such  are 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  "  It  is  very 
different  from  the  spirit  and  practice  of 
revolution.  As  another  has  said,  "  Force 
and  evil  are  no  remedy.  Use  those 
means,  and  we  shall  find  we  only  move 
the  trouble  from  one  quarter  to  another, 
and  the  dif&culty  we  apparently  get 
out  of  in  one  direction  has  come 
home  to  roost  in  another,  stronger  than 
ever." 

Lao  tsze  also  gives  his  views  concern- 
ing the  death  penalty,  in  fact  concerning 
all  punishment,  which  are  instructive  as 
to  the  value  of  revolutions.  He  says: 
*'  When  the  people  have  no  fear  of 
death,  why  should  it  be  used  to 
keep  them  in  dread  ?  There  is  always 
one   who   may  inflict    the    sentence    of 


death.  To  usurp  his  functions  in  killing 
is  to  assume  the  role  of  the  great  Master 
Carpenter  who  fells  the  tree.  Those  who 
act  for  the  Master  Carpenter  seldom  fail 
to  wound  their  own  hands."  It  is  re-  . 
markable  to  hear  such  vie  37s  from 
a  Chinese  thinker  of  over  2,400  years  ago. 
According  to  such  teachings,  identical 
with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  there  are  two 
classes  of  persons  to  be  condemned  and 
rebuked  at  the  present  crisis,  one,  those 
in  the  government,  who  in  the  name 
of  martial  law  make  life  of  little 
account,  and  sentence  to  death  those  who 
are  suspected  of  revolutionary  ideas,  and 
offer  rewards  for  revolutionary  leaders, 
and  the  other  class,  who  resort  to  as- 
sassination, and  slay  all  who  differ  from 
them,  that  a  government  which  they  do 
not  like  may  be  overthrown.  The  higher 
the  of&ce  one  holds,  the  greater  his 
culpability  in  relying  on  the  death  of 
foes  to  defend  one's  cause.  China's  con- 
duct the  last  two  years  is  a  form  of 
barbarism  which  Lao  tsze  could  never 
palliate.  In  this  respect  we  may  well 
long  for  the  good  old  days,  or  rather  for 
the  good  old  teachers. 

There  is  one  passage  in  which  the 
troubles  and  disaffection  of  the  people  are 
traced  to  bad  rule,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
one  who  enjoined  the  mild  and  pacific 
spirit  would  countenance  the  horrors  of 
civil  war  or  fratricidal  homicide.  These 
are  his  words  :  *'  The  people  suffer  from 
famine,  because  their  superiors  levy  too 
heavy  taxes;  it  is  for  this  they  famish. 
The  people  are  difficult  to  govern,  because 
their  superiors  are  too  meddlesome  ;  it  is 
for  this  they  are  difficult  to  govern." 
Here  the  officers  of  State  have  two 
faults,  one  of  character — being  greedy  and 
oppressive,  and  the  other  of  judgment — 
not  knowing  what  to  do  and  what  not  to 
do — being  too  officious.  These  faults 
should  be  corrected,  but  Lao  tsze  never 
suggests  revolution  as  the  remedy.  Rather 
the  evil  planned  for  others  will  come  back 
on  one's  self. 

While  the  general  character**  of  the 
Chinese  is  more  Confucian  than  Taoistic, 
there  has  always  been  a  small  class  scat- 
tered throughout  China,  who  have  caught 
the  main  ideas  of  Lao  tsze's  teachings, 
and  have  lived  quite  unobtrusive  lives, 
loving  peace  and  hating  war. 
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V. 

TEACHINGS   OF  BUDDHISM. 

(Delivered  at  the  International  Institute,  Sunday  Afternoon,  31st  August.) 


Buddhism,  different  from  Confucianism, 
has  no  direct  teaching  concerning  Revolu- 
tions. Different  from  Taoism,  it  has  no 
teachings  concerning  governments,  and 
their  rulers.  Buddhism  is  a  system  of 
morals,  philosophy  and  religion,  but  not 
of  economics  or  political  science.  It 
interests  the  seeker  after  truth,  rather 
than  the  student  of  social  problems  or  the 
master  of  statecraft. 

As  every  religious  teaching  must  have 
its  effect  on  social  and  political  life,  so  it 
is  possible  to  specify  certain  principles 
of  Buddhism,  and  more  especially 
its  characteristic  spirif,  as  related 
directly  or  indirectly  not  only  to  the 
problems  of  government,  but  to  the 
question  we  are  now  investigating,  that 
of  the  right  or  wrong  of  bloody  revolutions 
or  civil  war. 

Confucius,  Lao  tsze  and  Sakyamuni, 
lived  in  about  the  same  period  of  the 
world's  history,  the  first  two  in  China 
and  the  third  in  ludia.  The  first  two 
left  sacred  books,  by  which  we  may  make 
an  intelligent  estimate  of  Confucianism 
and  Taoism.  The  sayings  of  the  founder 
of  Buddhism  were  collected  into  a  canon 
by  devoted  disciples  of  after  years,  and 
thus  in  judging  of  Buddhism  it  is  less  pos- 
sible to  go  back  to  the  origins.  Moreover, 
Buddhism  is  divided  into  two  great 
schools,  the  southern  one  called 
Hinayana,  traced  to  Sakyamuni,  and 
the  northern  one  called  Mahayana,  traced 
to  Amitabha  or  Amita,  who  lived  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  But 
as  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  run 
through  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
all  Protestant  Churches,  so  these  two 
schools  of    Buddhism    have    the    same 


underlying  principles  by  which  it  may  be 
judged,  and  which  in  turn  may  be  called 
to  pass  judgment  on  any  important 
question. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  the 
spirit  of  Sakyamuni  was  the  reverse  of 
everything   that  was  revolutionary.     He 
turned  away  from  the  royal  surroundings, 
in  which  he  was  born  and  bred,   but  he 
taught  no  disloyalty.     He  was  dissatisfied 
with     the     ecclesiastical     exclusiveness 
and   the   caste   usages   of   the   prevalent 
Brahman  Faith,  but  he  waged  no  war  upon 
Brahmanism,  and  Brahmanismin  turn  for 
many  a  century  indulged  in  no  persecution 
of  the  new  rising  Faith  of  the  Buddha. 
The   methods  of  this  religious  reformer 
were  those  of  peace  and  good-will,  not  of 
violence  and  hatred.     "  Tbis  prince  came 
down  from  his  throne,  and  walked  with 
poor  and  outcast  people;  joined  the  hands 
which     caste     forbade     to     touch     each 
other ;     reached     out     his    own    to    the 
pariah,    who    forthwith  arose  out  of  the 
dust,    the    equal   of  kings."     His  reform 
was      not      destructive.         He      had     a 
vision  of  new  spiritual   truth  and   went 
preaching    it    to    high     and     low.       By 
his    example    even    more    than   by   his 
preaching  he  won  disciples  not  only  to 
himself  but  to  the  cause  of  charity  and 
self-abnegation.     His  conquests  were  not 
by  force  but  by  the  entrancing  power  of 
goodness.  After  forty  years  of  missionary 
journeyings  among  his  own  countrymen 
he  committed  his  message  to  his  faithful 
followers,   and   entered   into    Nirvana  at 
the  age  of  eighty.     Thenceforth  his  teach- 
ings   were    proclaimed    to    all   parts   of 
India,    Ceylon,   Burmah,    Siam,    Thibet, 
China,    Corea    and    Japan.     There    was 
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missionary  zeal,  but  no  religious 
persecution,  no  religious  wars,  no 
political  upheavals.  Buddhisna  was 
born  in  the  stillness  of  meditation, 
conquered  through  the  spirit  of  compas- 
sion, and  if  to-day  its  decline  is  seen  in 
any  country,  it  is  because  it  has  forgotten 
from  whence  it  came  and  what  has  been 
the  source  of  its  life. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of 
Buddhism,  in  all  its  separate  schools, 
is  charity  or  compassion.  In  its  pre- 
sence wars  vanish,  and  revolutions  by 
the  might  of  arms  is  unthinkable.  By 
the  decay  of  the  Buddhistic  spirit,  the 
revolutionary  spirit  has  chance  to  thrive. 
When  a  wealthy  devotee  approached  Sak- 
yamuni  with  offers  of  help,  he  was  greeted 
with  these  words  :  "  The  charitable  man 
is  loved  by  all ;  his  friendship  is 
prized  highly ;  in  death  his  heart  is  at 
rest  and  full  of  joy,  for  he  suffers  not  from 
repentance ;  he  receives  the  opening  flower 
of  his  reward  and  the  fruit  that  ripens 
from  it.  Hard  it  is  to  understand  :  by 
giving  away  our  food,  we  get  more 
strength  ;  by  bestowing  clotbicg  on  others, 
we  gain  more  beauty;  by  founding  abodes 
of  purity  and  truth,  we  acquire  great 
treasures." 

Once  a  king's  son  built  a  beautiful 
temple  for  the  Buddha  and  his  disciples, 
and  when  it  was  completed,  the 
king  came  to  welcome  the  holy 
teacher.  Instead  of  paying  compli- 
ments to  the  king,  the  teacher  in 
sincerity,  but  in  love,  exhorted  the  king 
as  to  his  duty  over  his  people.  He  said  : 
*'  That  which  is  most  needed  is  a  loving 
heart.  Regard  your  people  as  we  do  an 
only  son.  Do  not  oppress  them,  do  not 
destroy  them  ;  do  not  exalt  yourself  by 
trampling  down  others.  But  comfort  and 
befriend  the  suffering.  Neither  ponder 
much  on  kingly  dignity,  nor  listen  to  the 
smooth  words  of  flatterers."  These  are 
sound  words  for  any  ruler,  of  any  country, 
of  any  age.  To  follow  them  will  mean 
peace  and  quietness. 

The  teaching  of  the  other  great  Bud- 
dha, Amitabha,  who  lived  some  600  years 
after  the  other,  and  whose  name  is  on  the 
lips  of  millions,  is  in  the  same  beautiful 
spirit,  wlaose  words  calm  all  angry 
passions.  A  disciple  asked  of  the 
meditations  by  which  one  could  enter  into 

the  paradise  of  the  pure  land,"  and  this 
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Buddha  said  there  were  five,  the  first  two 
of  which  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting. 
"The  first  meditation  is  that  of  love,  in 
which  you  must  so  adjust  your  heart  that 
you  long  for  the  weal  and  welfare  of  all 
beings,  including  the  happiness  of  your 
enemies.  The  second  meditation  is  that 
of  pity,  in  which  you  think  of  all  beings 
in  distress,  vividly  representing  in 
your  imagination  their  sorrows  and 
anxieties  so  as  to  arouse  a  deep  compas- 
sion for  them  in  your  soul. " 

One  other  sentence  includes  it  all: 
"My  law  is  a  law  of  mercy 
for  all."  It  would  be  good  for 
China  if  this  message  of  these 
two  Buddhas  were  again  preached,  as  in 
the  early  centuries  of  its  entrance  into 
China.  Whatever  men  may  say  as  to 
other  features  of  Buddhism,  this  chief 
feature  may  be  called  a  gift  from  God,  a 
joy,  a  comfort,  a  restraining  influence,  to 
all  who  fall  a  prey  to  hatred  and  malice, 
revenge  and  envy,  which  separate  and 
can  never  unite.  Would  that  mercy, 
compassion,  charity  and  pity  might  rest 
to-day  on  this  distracted  land  ! 

The  key- word  to  the  teachings  of 
Confucius  is  righteousness ;  of  Menoius, 
benevolence ;  of  Lao  tsze,  quietness, 
and  of  Buddhism,  compassion. 

This  underlying  principle  is  applied  to 
human  duties  in  the  form   of  command- 
ments or  prohibitions.     Of  these — ten  in 
all— the  first  is,   not  to  kill.     A  leading 
disciple  of  the  Buddha  gave  this  instruc- 
tion:    "An  ordained    disciple   must  not 
knowingly  and  malignantly  deprive  any 
harmless  creature  of  life,   not    even    an 
earth-worm  or  an  ant.     The  disciple  who 
knowingly     and     malignantly      deprives 
any     harmless      creature     of      its      life 
is  no  longer  a  disciple  of  Shakyamuni." 
As    compassion     is      the      predominant 
internal    quality    of    the    Buddhist    de- 
votee,   so     unwillingness    to    take     life, 
human    or    animal,   is    its   predominant 
external    characteristic.     If   life  is  thus 
sacred,   even  that  of  the  lowest  insect, 
where  is  there  a  place  for  such  practices 
as  murder,  assassination,  modern  bomb- 
throwing,  the  slaughter  of  war  and  blood- 
shed of  revolution  ?     The  whole  trend  of 
Buddhism,  internally  and  externally,  is 
against  revolution. 

This  special  teaching  of  Buddhism  had 
a  wonderf ulc ffect on  Hindoo  temple  rites. 


substituting  offerings  from  the  field  for  the 
sacrifices  of  animals.  In  all  eastern  Asia 
the  customs  of  the  people  have  been 
modified  by  this  idea  of  Buddhism.  At 
times  the  custom  may  have  been  directed 
more  to  preservation  of  animal  life  than 
of  human,  but  the  inner  meaning  knows 
no  such  distinction.  All  life,  according 
to  the  Buddha,  is  sacred,  and  should  not 
be  needlessly  taken. 

Bearing   in    mind     these  two    funda- 
mental teachings  of  Buddhism,  as  well  as 
the  spirit  of  the  Sakyamuni,  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  notice  the  reference  made  by 
the  great  Teacher  to  the  question  of  wars. 
When  Sakyamuni  was  preaching  his  new 
message  of  compassion,  he  met    a  great 
general  by  the  name  of  Simha,  who  after- 
wards became  an  adherent    of  the  new 
teaching.  This  military  man  was  puzzled  as 
to  his  duty,  and  so  asked  these  questions 
of    the    Teacher  :       "Does    the    Tatha- 
gata     who      teaches       kindness      with- 
out end  and  compassion  with  all  sufferers, 
permit  the  punishment  of  the  criminal  ? 
And  further  does  the  Tathagata  declare 
that   it  is  wrong    to  go  to  war  for  the 
protection   of  our   homes,   our  wives,  our 
children    and   our   property  ?     Does    the 
Tathagata  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  complete 
self-surrender,  so  that  I  should  suffer  the 
evildoer  to  do  what  he  pleases  and  yield 
submission  to  him  who  threatens  to  take 
by    violence    what   is   my    own  ?     Does 
the  Tathagata  maintain   that    all    strife, 
including  such  warfare  as  is  waged  for  a 
righteous  cause,    should    be  forbidden?" 
These  are  certainly  very  practical  ques- 
tions, and   it  will   be   interesting  to  see 
whether   the   extreme    form    of    passive 
resistance    is   taught,   and    whether   war 
under    any    circumstance    is    forbidden. 


The    following    is    the     reply : 


The 


Tathagata  indeed  says  that  he  who 
deserves  punishment  must  be  punished, 
and  he  who  is  worthy  of  favour  must  be 
favoured  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
teaches  to  do  no  injury  to  any  living  being 
but  to  be  full  of  love  and  kindness. 
These  injunctions  are  not  contradictory, 
for  whosoever  must  be  punished  for  the 
crimes  which  he  has  committed,  suffers 
his  injury  not  through  the  ill-will  of  the 
judge  but  on  account  of  his  own  evil-doing. 
His  own  acts  bring  upon  him  the  injury 
which  the  executor  of  the  law  inflicts." 
As   to   warfare   these   are   his   words  of 


counsel:  "The  Tathagata  teaches  that 
all  warfare  in  which  man  tries  to  slay  his 
brother  is  lamentable,  but  he  does  not 
teach  that  those  who  go  to  war  in  a 
righteous  cause  after  having  exhausted 
all  means  to  preserve  the  peace  are 
blameworthy.  He  must  be  blamed  who 
is  the  cause  of  war.  He  who  struggles 
should  look  to  it  lest  he  struggle  in  the 
interest  of  self  against  truth  and  right- 
eousness." 

In  these  words  Sakyamuni  counten- 
ances war,  and  so  revolution,  more  than 
does  Lao  tsze.  But  he  takes  a  moderate 
position  ;  he  is  not  an  extremist.  Com- 
passion must  always  reign,  and  when 
war  arises,  it  must  be  under  limitations  : 
first,  that  peaceful  methods  have  been 
tried  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  secondly, 
that  the  cause  is  a  righteous  one  and  not 
a  selfish  one.  Thus,  suppose  there  is 
tyranny.  Its  overthrow  is  a  duty  and 
the  cause  of  human  liberty  is  a  righteous 
one ;  of  this  there  is  no  dispute ; 
it  only  remains  to  determine  whether 
all  peaceful  methods,  all  constitutional 
methods,  all  methods  under  the  law,  have 
been  fully  tried.  If  the  opponent  of 
tyranny  bears  this  in  mind,  and  U  also 
possessed  with  feelings  of  pity  and  charity, 
it  is  moat  improbable  that  he  will  find  it 
necessary  to  enter  on  war.  Certainly  he 
will  not  rush  into  war.  If  fight  he 
must,  it  will  be  with  hatred  of  fighting, 
not  d  oing  it  gleefully  or  as  a  pastime. 

Lest  this  very  limited  countenance  of 
warfare   should   be   stretched   into  open 
advocacy  of  war,  the  Buddha  adds  other 
exhortations    as    a     check    on    human 
passion.       To    this     same    general     he 
gives      a      warning      and      makes      an 
appeal.     "  He   who  is  victorious  should 
remember     the     instability     of    earthly 
things.  His  success  may  be  great,  but  be 
it  ever  so  great  the  wheel  of  life  may  turn 
again  and  bring  him  down  into  the  dust. 
However,  if  he  moderates  himself,   and 
extinguishing  all  hatred  in  his  heart,  lifts 
his  down-trodden  adversary  up,  and  says 
to  him,  'Come  now  and  make  peace,  and 
let  us  be  brother?,'  he  will  gain  a  victory 
that   is  not  a   transient  success,  for    its 
fruits   will   remain  forever.     Great  is    a 
successful  general,  O  Simha,  but  he  who 
has  conquered  self  is  the  greater  victor." 
This  appeal  may  well  be  reiterated  these 
days   to  the    conquering    forces    of    the 
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President,  and  the  nation  can  do  no  better 
than  torn  from  warfare  to  the  larger  and 
more  enduring  task  of  cementing  the 
bonds  of  brotherhood  within  the  nation 
and  then  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Here  is  another  proverb :  "  If  one 
man  conquer  in  a  battle  a  thousand  times 
a  thousand  men,  and  if  another  conquer 
himself,  the  latter  is  the  greatest  of 
conquerors. "  And  again :  *'  He  who 
has  given  up  both  victory  and  defeat, — 
he  the  contented,  is  happy.  "  And  once 
more  :  "  Never  is  wrath  stilled  by  wrath, 
only  by  reconciliation  ;  that  is  an  ever- 
lasting law." 

Such  are  the  teachings  of  Buddhism 
concerning  revolution.  The  founder  of 
this  Faith  of  the  Far  East  never  exhorts 
to  revolution,  still  less  does  he  force  one 
to  enter  into  revolution.  He  does  not 
encourage  revolutions,  but  rather  hopes 
they  may  not  arise.  His  high  spiritual 
nature  shrinks  from  revolution  and  longs 
for  peace  and  quietness  as  does  the  loving 
heart  of  Lao  tsze.  Revolution  is  a  drastic 
measure;  it  is  the  last  alternative.  It 
is  undesirable  and  lamentable.  It  is 
not    so    good      as     peace,     and,    while 


permissable,  is  not  to  be  commended. 
Even  when  successful,  its  success 
is  illusionary,  it  easily  turns  to  defeat. 
If  revolutions  come,  as  come  they  must, 
let  them  be  true  to  the  Right,  be  con- 
ducted in  the  spirit  of  charity,  with  no 
malice,  and  let  them  be  quickly  ended. 

This  sweet  reasonableness  of  the 
Buddha  we  recommend  as  a  safe 
example  to  the  turbulent  condition  of 
the  China  of  to-day. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  the  good 
objects  lying  behind  the  second  revolution 
could  have  been  better  gained  by  no 
resoit  to  war.  As  to  the  first  revolution, 
its  massacre  of  innocent  people  was 
contrary  to  Buddha's  teaching  and 
practice  of  pity,  which  no  great  cause  of 
truth  and  righteousness  inspired  the 
uprising,  unless  a  change  from  constitu- 
tional monarchy  to  a  republic  an  unim- 
pcrfcant  matter  can  be  called  holy  and 
necessary,  or  the  overthrow  of  the 
Manchus  as  aliens  rather  than  fellow- 
countrymen  was  a  cause  worthy  to  fight 
for,  a  summons  from  the  higher  law  of 
God's  universal  sway. 
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VI. 
TEACHINGS    OF    MOHAMMEDANISM. 

(Delivered  at  the  International  Institute,  Sunday  Afternoon,  7th  Sept.) 


Direct  reference  to  revolutions  is  less 
in  Mohammedanism  than  in  Confucianism, 
but  a  little  more  than  in  Buddhism  and 
Taoism.  The  last  two  Religions,  however, 
through  their  fundamental  teachings,  give 
us  a  clearer  conception  as  to  the  right  or 
wrong  of  revolution  than  does  Moham- 
medanism. In  our  statement  of  the  views 
of  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and  Taoism, 
we  have  rested  our  proof  and  found  our 
authority  in  the  founders  of  this  religion 
and  in  their  earliest  classics,  rather  than  in 
the  interpretation  of  after  years.  In  the 
same  way,  if  we  wish  to  understand 
Mohammedaniem,  on  this  particular 
topic,  we  must  go  back  to  the  words  of 
Mohammed  and  to  the  sacred  book  called 
the  Koran.  It  is  difficult  for  a  non- 
Mohammedan  to  interpret  the  teachings 
of  Mohammedanism  in  a  way  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  adherents  of  this  Re- 
ligion, but  in  our  examination  of  the 
question  now  under  consideration,  we 
will  endeavour  to  be  fair,  as  in  our  in- 
vestigation of  the  other  relig  ions,  and  will 
as  far  as  possible  make  definite  citation 
from  the  Koran. 

Mohammedanism  is  the  last  of  the 
great  Religions,  but  as  Buddhism,  Taoism 
and  Confucianism  include  principles 
taught  in  previous  centuries,  so 
Mohammedanism  includes  ideas  contained 
in  Christianity  and  Judaism,  and  in  fact 
goes  back  to  the  very  beginning,  to  the 
first  man  Adam.  Its  teachings  are  thus 
both  now  and  old. 

In  the  particular  matter  of  the  right  to 
revolt  or  to  rebel,  there  is  only  one  state- 
ment that  we  have  been  able  to  find  in 
the  Koran,  but  this  one  statement  is  most 
illuminating.  In  the  16th  Sura  or  chapter 
occur  these  words:  "Verily  Godenjoineth 
justice,  the  doing  of  good,  and  the  giving 
unto    kindred,    and    he    forbiddeth    im- 


morality, wrong  and  revolt."  This  verse 
the  great  prophet  was  accustomed  to 
quote  at  every  Friday  service,  and  many 
mosques  continue  the  habit.  It  is  thus  a 
passage  different  from  all  others,  in  that, 
through  the  great  emphasis  placed  upon 
it,  it  contains  the  essence  of  Moham- 
medanism as  to  the  qualities  of  a  correct 
individual  character.  There  are  three 
positive  commands  and  three  prohibitions. 
The  last  is  to  abstain  from  revolt.  The 
commandment  is  given  to  Mohammedans 
and  the  order  not  to  revolt  would  mean, 
first  of  all,  not  to  revolt  against  Mohmmed- 
an  rule,  but  a  full  application  would  include 
any  government,  whether  Mohammedan 
or  not.  What  is  of  special  significance  is 
the  spirit  of  the  passage,  in  its  appeal  to 
justice,  kindness  and  charity. 

This  broad  spirit  of  Mohammedanism 
is  further  illustrated  in  the  last  words  of 
the  same  chapter.  They  are  as  follows  : 
"Invite  to  the  way  of  the  Lord,  by  wisdom 
and  mild  exhortation ;  dispute  in  a  humble 
spirit ;  for  thy  Lord  well  knoweth  him 
who  strayeth  from  his  path,  and  He  well 
knoweth  those  who  are  rightly  directed. 
It  ye  take  vengeance,  do  it  in  proportion 
to  the  wrong  done  you.  But  if  ye  suffer 
patiently,  verily  this  is  far  better  for 
him  who  endures.  Wherefore,  endure 
with  patience,  but  patience  will  not  be 
possible,  except  with  God's  help." 

If  there  is  the  spirit  of  patience  and 
clemency  as  well  as  of  fairness  and  kind- 
ness there  will  be  little  likelihood  of  fear- 
ing an  uprising  in  an  organized  form  of 
government. 

In  this  same  connection  it  is  well 
to  notice  that  each  chapter  of  the 
Koran,  with  one  exception,  begins  with 
the  phrase.  "In  the  name  of  the 
most  merciful   God."     This  goes  along 
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with  the  other  expression,  which  is  used 
most  of  all,  "  There  is  but  one  God  and 
Mohammed  is  his  Prophet."  Religiously 
Mohammedanism  teaches  first  of  all  the 
unity  of  God  and  the  mercy  of  Gcd. 
While  the  founder  of  Buddhism  exhorted 
all  men  to  have  compassion,  Moham- 
medanism exalts  it  by  being  made  the 
very  essence  of  the  one  living  and  true 
God.  This  truth  supersedes  all  other 
teachings. 

If  there  were  no  other  expression  in  the 
Koran  which  modified  this  fundamental 
teaching,  we  would  conclude  that  Mo- 
hammedanism stood  opposed  not  only  to 
revolution,  but  to  war.  Other  expressions 
of  considerable  frequency  give  countenance 
to  war,  such  as  is  not  possible  in  the  teach- 
ings of  Buddhism  and  Taoism.  If  there  is 
the  warlike  spirit,  it  is  most  likely  that  in 
the  limits  of  one's  own  country  war  will 
arise  at  some  time,  and  if  internal  war, 
then  in  a  regular  constituted  government 
there  will  be  revolution. 

Mohammed  taught  resistance  not  so 
much  to  human  governments  and  earth- 
ly rulers,  as  to  those  wlio  disobeyed 
the  rule  of  God,  and  were  called 
infidels  and  idolaters.  Thus  in  chapter 
2nd  it  is  commanded  :  "  Fight  for  the 
religion  cf  God  against  those  who  fight 
against  you,  but  transgress  not  by  attack- 
ing them  first,  for  God  loveth  not  the 
transgressor.  Fight  against  them  until 
there  be  no  temptation  to  idolatry,  and 
the  religion  be  God's.  But  if  they 
desist,  then  let  there  be  no  hostility, 
except  against  the  ungodly." 

Lest  we  exaggerate  the  meaning  of 
these  passages,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  the  times  in  which  Mohammed 
lived.  He  lived  in  Arabia.-  when  the 
people  were  divided  into  tribes,  and, 
though  Jews  and  Christians  had 
settled  in  the  land,  the  people  were  sunk 
in  idolatry.  Mohammed  was  first  of  all 
a  religious  teacher,  but  he  became  also  a 
.civil  ruler  and  ultimately  was  the  unifier 
of  the  Arab  race  and  the  founder  of  an 
enlightened  kingdom.  Thus  religion  and 
politics  went  together.  War  was  carried 
on  under  the  leadership  of  Mohammed, 
who  was  both  a  religions  prophet  and  a 
civil  magistrate.  War  was  more  intense, 
because  it  was  a  religions  war.  The  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prohet  feared  no  death,  for 
they  were  fighting  for  God  and  his  truth 


against  God's  enemies.  The  spirit  of  the 
imprecatory  Psalms  entered  into  the 
Suras  of  the  Prophet  of  God  in  the  Arab 
desert.  Dependence  on  force,  but  in 
obedience  to  the  one  God,  was  the 
characteristic  of  the  Mohatnmedan  re- 
ligion as  is  not  true  of  Confucianism, 
Buddhism  or  Taoism,  or  of  any  other 
great  Keligion  of  the  world. 

This  warlike  character  of  Moham- 
medanism— wars  in  defence  of  God's 
truth — had  restrictions  placed  upon  it. 
One  command  was,  ''  Let  there  be 
no  compulsion  in  religion."  In  an- 
other place  it  is  recorded,  "  If  they 
incline  unto  peace,  incline  thou  to  peace 
also  and  put  thy  confidence  in  God,  for 
it  is  he  that  heareth  and  knoweth. " 
Another  passage  reads :  "  Verily  those 
who  believe  and  those  who  are  Jews, 
Christians  or  Sabians,  whoever  hath  faith 
in  God  and  the  last  Day,  and  worketh 
that  which  is  right  and  good,  for  them 
shall  be  the  reward  with  their  Lord. 
There  shall  come  no  fear  on  them,  neither 
shall  they  be  grieved."  Should  there  be 
lack  of  agreement  between  the  teaching 
as  to  God's  mercy,  and  that  as  to  the 
need  of  war,  let  us  all,  Mohammedan  or 
Christian,  hold  firmly  to  the  former 
truth,  and  let  mercy  reign. 

The  teachings  of  the  Mohammedan 
Faith  make  its  adherents  strong  and 
loyal  supporters  of  a  good  government. 
Let  a  ruler  but  follow  the  will  of  God,  do 
justly  and  love  mercy  ;  then  his  Moslem 
subjects  may  be  trusted  to  obey  the  laws, 
and  to  unite  in  the  overthrow  of  all  law 
breakers  and  disturbers  of  the  peace.  Let 
the  ruler  but  infringe  on  the  claims  of 
conscience,  and  pander  to  the  forces  of 
vice,  then  the  adhesion  of  every  true 
Moslem  will  be  snapped  asunder.  The 
follower  of  Mohammed  makes  a 
strong  supporter  of  good  government,  and 
equally  the  strong  foe  of  bad  government. 
A  country  like  China  with  millions  of 
Moslems  needs  to  be  on  guard  as  to  its 
attitude  to  righteousness  and  justice,  for 
on  this  attitude  depends  the  position,  for 
or  against  the  government,  of  a  strong; 
intelligent  and  determined  class  of  the 
Chinese  people.  A  Mohammedan  revo- 
lution would  mean  more  now  than  fifty 
years  ago.  It  would  be  war  with  prin- 
ciple and  for  a  principle.  Better  far  to 
keep  their  loyalty  and  have  peace. 


VII. 

TEACHINGS   OF  BRAHMANISM. 

(Delivered  at  the  International  Institute,  Sunday  Afternoon,  14th  Sept.) 


Brahmanism  is  the  religion  of  Itdia. 
Formerly  its  only  rival  was  Buddhism, 
and  then  Mohammedanism  became  the 
rival,  winning  over  a  large  part  of  the 
population  of  India.  Within  the  last 
century  Christianity  has  become  more 
and  moro  a  force  in  that  country,  and 
along  with  Buddhism  has  modified  the 
teachings  and  practices  of  the  original 
national  religion,  that  of  Brahmanism. 

Hence  to  understand  the  attitude  of 
Brahmanism  to  any  particular  question, 
we  must  not  only  go  back  to 
the  original  documents,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  great  Religions,  but  to 
subsequent  books,  which  exert  an  even 
greater  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Icdia.  Were  we  to  limit  our 
discussion  of  the  particular  question  of 
revolution  to  the  four  Vedas,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  say.  In  this  respect  Brah- 
manism differs  from  the  four  Religions 
already  considered,  Confucianism,  Taoism, 
Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism.  In  the 
case  of  these  four  religions,  we  have  not 
taken  the  views  of  those  who  came  after 
the  first  teachers.  Our  rule  must  be 
modified  in  the  case  of  Brahmanism. 

The  original  sacred  books  of  Brahma- 
nism, called  the  Vedas,  deal  exclusively 
with  spiritual  and  philosophical  matters. 
Though  probably  no  earlier  than  the  first 
records  of  China,  in  the  times  of  Yao  and 
Shun,  they  make  no  mention  of  organized 
governments  or  of  the  mutual  relations  of 
people  and  rulers.  From  the  practical 
standpoint  of  social  and  civil  life,  Brahma- 
nism is  not  as  interesting  or  instructive  as 
Confacianism  or  even  Taoism.  From  the 
religious  point  of  view  Brahmanism  and 
Buddhism  may  be  classed  together. 


Next  in  ant'quity  to  the  Vedic  Hymns 
come  the  Laws  of  Manu.  They  probably 
appeared  about  the  time  of  Sakyamuni 
in  India  and  Lao  tsz3  and  Confucius  in 
China.  This  code  is  more  an  ideal  than 
a  binding  force  to  Hindoo  believers.  At 
the  same  time  the  rules  and  teachings 
of  this  code  have  much  which  all  can 
commend.  It  consists  of  twelve  Books. 
The  seventh  deals  with  the  duties  of 
rulers  and  the  eighth  continues  the 
thought,  though  dealing  specially  with 
civil  and  criminal  law.  In  thisrespect  the 
code  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  teachings 
of  Confucius,  but  has  more  of  the  benevo- 
lence taught  by  Mencius  and  the  compas- 
sion enjoined  by  Sakyamuni.  Any  refer- 
ence to  the  possibility  of  revolution  is  only 
by  implication.  In  the  general  conduct  of 
a  king,  it  is  said,  "  The  old,  and  blind, 
the  maimed,  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  heavy 
laden,  are  to  be  treated  with  marked 
respect,  even  by  the  king."  Another 
statement,  coming  as  a  warning,  reads : 
"  A  sixth  of  the  reward  for  virtuous 
actions,  due  the  whole  people,  belongs  to 
the  king  who  protects ;  if  he  protects 
them  not,  a  sixth  of  their  iniquity  falls 
on  him,"  As  wars  are  to  be  an  in- 
evitable lot  of  all  kings,  many  injunctions 
are  given  to  them  in  time  of  |war.  The 
humanities  of  warfare  are  almost  as  con- 
spicuous in  this  anoient  code  as  in  the 
latest  rules  of  the  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ference. In  battle  the  king  must  not  use 
poisoned  arrows,  nor  strike  an  enemy  who 
has  fallen,  who  surrenders,3.who  sues  for 
life,  or  who  is  without  arms.  He  should 
make  war  only  for  the  protection  .  of 
his  dominions.  Violence  by  the  use  of 
arms  must  come  only  as  a  last  resort, 
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Such  commands  bind  the  ruler  to  the 
safe  course  of  maintaining  peace.  With 
even  a  moderate  observance  of  such 
a  spirit,  the  mass  of  the  people, 
being  inferior  to  the  class  of  rulers  or 
the  caste  of  Brahmans,  would  be  most 
unlikely  to  stir  up  an  insurrection.  The 
defence  of  one's  territory  would  be  neces- 
sitated more  through  outside  encroach- 
ment than  through  internal  disturbance. 
The  instruction,  like  that  of  Confucius,  is 
positive  rather  than  negative ;  let  the 
king  do  right,  and  no  revolution  need  be 
feared. 

Still  more  modern,  probably  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and  better 
known  to  the  Hindoo  believers,  are  the 
two  Epichs,  called  the  Ramayana  and 
the  Mahabbarata.  The  former  contains 
50,000  lines,  and  the  latter  220,000. 
They  are  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  India. 

In  the  Ramayana  it  is  taught  that  the 
king  should  govern  according  to  the 
established  laws  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  It  is  also  taught  that  if 
the  king  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  act 
properly,  he  can  be  removed  by  the 
people. 

In  the  Mahabharata  there  is  one 
particular  episode  which  bears  on 
our  subject.  There  is  here  a  discus- 
sion between  the  god  Krishna  and  the 
hero  Arjuna.  The  armies  of  two 
opposing  dynasties  are  drawn  up  in 
battle  array,  waiting  the  cessation  of 
this  important  conference.  The  hero 
hesitates  to  fight,  because  he  shrinks 
from  destroying  human  life,  and  be- 
cause he  sees  that  the  hosts  of  the  enemy 
are  composed  of  his  own  kindred,  his 
teachers  and  his  friends.  The  god  Krishna 
nerves  him  to  the  conflict  by  reminding 
him  that  duties  must  be  performed  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  their  consequences, 
whether  they  bring  pain  or  pleasure,  profit 
or  loss.  Death  and  life  are  but  unimportant 
modifications  of  the  same  thing,  and  hence 
the  taking  of  life  in  battle  becomes  a 
matter  of  indifference.  The  main  thing  is 
to  do  the  right.     The  god  speaks  thus : 

"  Corruptible  these  bodies  are  that  wrap 

the  everlasting  soul, 
The  eternal,  unimaginable  soul.    Whence, 

on  to  battle,  Bharatha ! 
For  he  who  thinks  to  slay  the  soul,  or  be 

that  thinks  the  soul  is  slain, 


Are  fondly  both  aUke  deceived  :  it  is  not 

slain — it  slayeth  not ;" 
It   is    not  born — it  doth  not   die ;  past, 

present,  future,  knows  it  not ; 
Ancient,  eternal,  and  unchanged,  it  dies 

not  with  the  dying  frame. 
Who  knows  it  incorruptible,  and  everlast- 
ing, and  unborn. 
What  heeds  he,  whether  he  may  slay,   or 

fall  himself  in  battle  slain  ? 
As  their  old  garments  men  cast  off,  anon 

new  raiment  to  assume. 
So    casts  the  soul  its  worn-out  frame,  and 

takes  at  once  another  form. 
Thus  deeming,  wherefore  mourn  for  it  ?" 
This  expresses  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Brahmanism,  and 
belief  in  its  truth  removes  every  stumb- 
ling-block to  war,  or  the  taking  of  human 
life.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  war 
is  a  war  between  kindred  or  a  war  be- 
tween nations ;  the  question  for  each  to 
determine  is  whether  the  cause  is  a 
righteous  one  or  not.  Destruction  of 
human  life  and  the  loss  of  one's  own  life 
are  unimportant,  for  life  after  all  cannot 
be  destroyed.  The  vital  essence  of  man 
is  spirit,  and  this  spirit  is  a  part  of  the 
great  Universal  Spirit,  which  is  eternal, 
infinite  and  omnipresent. 

This  indifference  to  bodily  life,  ignoring 
body  in  the  the  presence  of  spirit,  has 
no  doubt  been  modified  by  the  funda- 
mental teachings  of  Buddhi&m,  especially 
its  spirit  of  compassion  and  its  pro- 
hibition of  the  destruction  of  life, 
whether  human  or  animal.  Brahmanism 
to  day  is  largely  Buddhistic,  though 
Brahmanism  succeeded  in  expelling 
Buddhism  from  India. 

Another  feature  of  ancient  Brah- 
manism was  the  caste  system.  The 
military  element  in  the  life  of 
India  was  strengthened  and  exalted  by 
making  the  military  caste  next  in  impor- 
tance to  the  Brahman  or  priestly  caste, 
above  the  farmer,  the  labourer  or  the  mer- 
chant. Kings  are  of  this  caste.  Brahma- 
nism through  the  one  caste  has  placed  the 
people  of  India  under  philosophical  and 
speculative  influences  and  through  another 
caste  under  the  domination  of  militarism. 
It  came  into  conflict  with  Mohammedanism, 
which  is  equally  warlike  in  character. 
These  two  Religions  have  been  kept  from 
constant  war  through  the  neutral  and  just 
domination    of  the  British  Government. 


Otherwise  religious  wars,  as  well  as  wars 
between  the  many  tribes  and  kingdoms  of 
India,  would  wax  fiercer  and  fiercer. 

With  the  caste  system  prevailing  in 
India,  and  with  the  Hindoo  contempt  of 
life  as  distinct  from  the  soul,  Brahmanism 
gives  impetus  to  war,  but  not  to  revolu- 
tion. While  tyrannical  kings  may  be 
overturned,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  men  of  the  same  soldier  class  would 
arise  against  them,  and  as  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people,  forming  the  other 
two  castes  and  those  called  outcastes,  it 
would  be  folly  for  them  in  their  inferior 
position  to  attempt  to  throw  off  the 
thraldom  of  any  government.  Some  kings 
in  Indian  history  have  been  overthrown, 
but  Indian  revolutions  have  not  been  equal 


in  number  to  Indian  wars,  while  in 
China  most  of  her  wars  have  been 
revolutions.  Brahamauism  places  no 
prohibition  on  revolution,  neither  does  it 
place  any  special  restraint  upon  them. 
He  who  fights  or  revo  ts  is  not  blamed  by 
this  ancient  religion  of  Inc'ia.  In  this  it 
differs  from  Buddhism,  Taoism  and 
Conlucianigm.  Only  when  a  higher  and 
spiritual  conception  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  as  shines  forth  in  the  Vedas,  and 
the  recognized  duties  of  justice  and  mercy 
in  all  human  relations  are  allowed  to 
cairy  their  full  weight,  will  Brahmanism 
press  forward  along  with  the  other  great 
teachers  of  the  world  to  the  side  of  peace, 
fraternal  concord,  and  orderly  submission 
to  recognized  authority. 
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VIII. 


TEACHINGS   OF   SHINTOISM. 

(Delivered  at  the  International  Institute,  Sunday  Afternoon,  21st  Sept.) 


In  these  discussions  the  teachings  of 
Confucianism,  Taoism,  and  Buddhism  as 
shaping  the  thought  and  action  of  the 
Chinese  people  ;  the  teachings  of  Moham- 
medanism as  shaping  the  thought  and 
action  of  different  peoples  in  Asiatic 
countries,  and  the  teachings  of  Brah- 
manism  as  doing  the  same  in  India,  have 
all  been  explained.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  attitude  of  these  different  religions 
towards  revolutions  and  war  has  not 
been  the  same.  In  the  main  Taoism  and 
Buddhism  were  seen  to  be  most 
peaceful,  Mohammedanism  gave  en- 
couragement to  war,  but  not  revolution, 
while  Brahmanism  in  a  minor  degree  and 
Confucianism  in  a  larger  degree  gave 
countenance  to  both  war  and  revolution. 

It  is  important,  in  the  general  review 
we  are  making,  to  learn  the  attitude 
towards  revolution  which  has  been  taken 
by  the  Japanese  people,  the  one  people  in 
Asia  who  have  attained  a  position  of 
political  equality  with  the  nations  of  the 
West.  As  in  previous  discussions,  it  is 
our  purpose  to  see  what  attitude  should 
be  taken  as  enjoined  by  the  teachings  of 
some  particular  religion.  In  the  case  of 
Japan,  we  have  chosen  Shintoism  as  the 
religion  to  be  studied. 

Chinese  religious  thought  and  belief  is 
a  mixture  of  the  three  religions, 
Confucianism,  Buddhism  and  Taoism, 
with  a  predominance  to  the 
teachings  of  Confucianism.  In  the  same 
way  Japanese  thought  and  belief  is  a 
mixture  of  Shintoism,  Buddhism  and 
Confucianism,  with  predominance  in  a 
national  sense  to  the  teachings  of  Shinto- 
ism. The  original  form  of  Shintoism  is 
different    in    many    particulars    to    the 


modern  form.  It  was  first  modified  by 
Buddhism,  and  then  by  Confucianism. 
Whether  in  the  past  or  the  present, 
Shintoism  differs  from  all  other  religions 
in  not  being  either  a  system  of  doctrine, 
or  a  system  of  ethics.  It  is  characterized, 
however,  by  certain  great  princi- 
ples, which  distinguish  it  from  other 
religions.  Originally  it  was  almost 
exclusively  nature  worship,  but  later  it 
developed,  in  imitation  of  Confucianism, 
the  worship  of  ancestors,  including  the 
Imperial  family. 

Since  the  Restoration  Shintoism  has 
taken  the  place  of  Buddhism  as  the 
national  Religion,  the  one  recognized  by 
the  Emperor,  and  in  which  he  is  chief 
participant. 

According  to  the  ideas  of  Shintoism, 
the  Emperor  was  all ;  he  was  the  pos- 
sessor of  all  things,  the  land  and  also  the 
people.  He  is  the  high-priest  of  the 
people,  and  in  their  stead  and  for  their 
sake  he  offers  prayers  at  Shinto  shrines 
to  some  of  the  myriad  divinities  or  spirits. 
The  status  of  the  Emperor  has  been 
defined  thus  :  "  The  rule  of  the  Emperor 
does  not  depend  upon  his  own  virtue  or 
wisdom,  but  solely  upon  his  divine  descent. 
Hence  no  misconduct  on  his  part  can 
absolve  his  people  from  obedience,  as  he 
is  not  responsible  to  them  nor  obliged  to 
render  a  reason  for  anything  he  does." 
This  sacredness  attached  to  the  Emperor, 
along  with  his  divine  descent,  was  incul- 
cated by  Shintoism,  though  during  the 
time  the  Shoguns  exercised  all  authority, 
this  belief  carried  but  little  weight.  The 
Emperors  were  hew-editary  and  were  still 
regarded  as  superioi  to  the  Shoguns,  who 
were  not    hereditary.     Professor   George 
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William  Knox,  in  discussing  the  religion 
of  Japan,  has  made  this  statement: 
"Through  the  larger  part  of  history,  the 
Emperor  was  powerless.  The  common 
people  did  not  even  worship  him,  and  the 
men  in  control  deposed,  debauched, 
controlled,  or  ignored  him  as  suited  their 
purposes." 

It  was  the  spirit  of  Shintoism  which 
kept  alive  the  identity,  the  continuity, 
and  even  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Emperors ;  and  it  was  a  leading 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  Restoration, 
when  Shoguns  and  samurai  gave  up  all 
to  the  one  rule  of  the  Emperor  for  the 
unity  of  the  Empire  and  its  preservation 
against  outside  encroachments.  It  has 
therefore  been  well  Faid  that  "  Shintoism 
is  Mikadoif-m.  "  With  restoration  of  auth- 
ority to  the  Emperor,  there  grew  up 
greater  loyalty  by  the  people  to  the 
Emperor  and  reverence  for  the  state  as  a 
sacred  institution,  with  the  Emperor  as  its 
sacred  and  legitimate  head.  All  the  more 
does  reverence  spring  up  in  the  hearts  of 
all  Japanese,  when  they  call  to  mind  that 
there  is  only  one  dynasty  and  one  Imper- 
ial family,  traced  back  through  many  a 
romance  to  the  dim^ast  of  legend  and 
story.  By  the  new, relation  of  Emperor 
and  people,  Shintoism  has  passed  through 
a  revival.  The  revival  of  Shintoism  and 
.  the  restoration  of  the  Mikado  have  gone 
together. 

All  Shintoo  devotees,  therefore,  pray 
only  for  their  Emperor,  while  the  prayers 
of  the  Emperor  are  for  the  people.  As 
one  has  rightly  said,  "  The  essential  fact 
in  Shintoism  is  the  religious  patriotism 
of  the  people."  Japanese  patriotism  goes 
out  first  of  all  to  the  Emperor,  divinely 
ordained  to  his  supreme  office,  and  then 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  to  the  State 
viewed  as  a  living  organism.  The  late 
Emperor  has  expressed  the  idea  in  one  of 
his  poems  : 
"  There  is   no   second   way  whereby   to 

show 
The  love  of  Fatherland. 
Whether  one  stand, 
A  soldier  under  arms,  against  the  foe, 
Or  stay  at  home,  a  peaceful  citizen. 
The  way  of  loyalty  is  still  the  same." 

Filial  piety  as  taught  the  Chinese  by 
Confucianism  became  in  Japan,  as 
engrafted  into  Shintoism,  the  spirit  of 
loyalty.     Shintoism   may  be   without  a 


code  ;  its  teaching  of  reverent  submission 
to  the  Emperor,  with  simple  ceremonies 
and  happy  festivals,  is  enough  to  give  it 
a  prominent  place  among  the  world's 
religions.  In  no  other  country  could 
Shintoism  exist  to-day  as  it  does  in  Japan. 

I    It  is  essentially  the  Religion  of  Japan. 
Having    made     clear     the    underlying 

I  principle  or  spirit  of  Shintoism,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  show  its  attitude  to  re- 
volution. Oa  this  point,  it  will  be  well 
to  quote  the  words  of  Count  Okuma.     Ho 

'    says:     "One  fact  peculiar   to    Japan  is 
that   she   has   never    experienced   a  re- 
volution.    By  a   revolution  I  mean  either 
a    radical    change    in    the    form  of  the 
government  or  a  violent  downfall  of  the 
reigning     dynasty,     either    forced    from 
without    or    breaking   out   from    within. 
Her  history  presents  not  even  the  germ 
of  a  revolution.     There  have,  of  course, 
occurred,  during  her  long  career,   as  in 
many   other    countries,    treacheries,   re- 
gicides, and  civil  strifes,  as  well  as  vicis- 
situdes   of    fortune    among     the    ruling 
families.      Even    the    Fujiwara    family, 
although   it   practically  monopolized  ad- 
ministrative     power     under     successive 
emperors,  and   sometimes   went  so  far  as 
to   raise  young    princes  to   the   Throne, 
and     control     the      premiership     under 
them,  instituting   for  its  own  benefit  the 
office    of   regent,   nevsr  aspired    to    the 
Imperial  dignity,  as    many    a  powerful 
magnate  in   China  has  done  under  like 
conditions,  but  maintained  an  attitude  of 
obedience  to  ifs  sovereign  master  and  was 
content  to  remain  a  family  of  premiers 
and   regents.     After  the    control   of   the 
military  affairs  of  the  Empire  passed,  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,    into  the 
hands  of  the  Shogun,  or  feudal  suzerain, 
who  wielded  great   power,  the  Imperial 
capital    was  several    times   ravaged  and 
devastated   by   the    warring    soldiers    of 
feudal      Japan,      but     even     in    those 
troublous     times      the     Shogun     rarely 
exceeded    his    rights,    which   were  con- 
fined to  the  military  administration  of  the 
state.     Upon  the  decline  of  the  Ashikaga 
Shogunate  (in  the  16th  century)  a   long 
civil  strife  ensued,  yet  it   is  remarkable 
that  even  at  its  height,  when  the  poverty 
of  the    Court   at  Kyoto  was  so   extreme 
that  the  Emperor  found  himself  destitute 
even  of  the    necessaries    of    life,  no    one 
conceived  the  thought  of  wiping  out  the 
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frail  remnant  of  Imperial  authority.  At 
these  and  other  times  in  Japan's  history, 
revolutions  might  have  occurred  had  the 
scene  been  laid  in  other  countries  in  similar 
circumstance,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
so  much  as  a  thought  of  it  was  ever 
entertained  by  a  Japanese  subject." 

According  to  this  brief  review  of  Japa- 
ese  history,  Japan  has  had  civil  strife 
and  rebellion,  but  never  a  revolution. 
According  to  the  teachings  of  Shintoism, 
revolution  is  an  impossibility  in  Japan, 
wi:h  the  Emperor  coming  into  his  own, 
and  with  a  cultivation  of  .loyalty  among 
the  people,  with  a  united  and  centralized 
government  becoming  mora  stroEg  and 
also  more  just,  it  would  seem  as  if  both 
revolution  and  rebellion  would  be  alike 
impossible  in  Japan.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  will  be  so. 

And  yet  an  anomaly  is  witnessed  these 
days  before  our  very  eyes.       Along    with 


this  reverence  ard  loyalty  spontaneously 
extended  to  the  Emperor,  we  find  that 
Japan  has  been  the  home  for  re- 
volutionary ideas  taught  to  the  Chinese, 
and  that  Chinese  revolutionists  have 
many  Japanese  sympathizers.  This  re- 
volutionary germ  has  proved  dangerous 
to  China,  and  may  yet  become  still  more 
a  dinger  to  Japan.  The  germ  finds  no 
nourishment  in  Shintoism,  the  indigenous 
and  primitive  religion  of  Japan.  Only 
slight  nourishment  does  it  find  in  Con- 
fucianism. The  revolutionary  germ 
comes  not  from  the  religious  spirit,  or 
from  any  system  of  religion,  but  from  a 
mysterious  spirit  of  the  modern  age,  from 
the  Zeitgeist.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if 
not  Shintoism,  some  form  of  religion,  and 
still  more  the  true  religious  spirit,  will  so 
enter  into  Japanese  life  that  Japan's 
future  may  be  more  glorious  in  the  future 
than  in  her  long  and  distinguished  past. 
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TX. 


TEACHINGS    OF    JUDAISM. 

(Dfxivered  at  the  International  Institute,  Sunday  Afternoon,  28th  Sept.) 


In  the  discussions  which  have  thus 
far  taken  place,  three  ancient  religions 
have  been  considered,  Confucianism,  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  Chinese  people, 
Brahmanism,  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
people  of  India,  and  Shintoism,  the 
ancient  religion  of  Japan.  Of  the  ancient 
religions  still  in  force  Judaism  is  the 
religion  of  the  Hebrew  race  or  the  Jewish 
people. 

From  the  Jewish  Faith  there  issued 
Christianity  and  Mohammelanism.  The 
same  holy  men  are  revered  by  each 
of  these  three  religions.  In  spite  of 
frequent  wanderings  into  paths  of 
sin,  disobedient  to  the  clear  com- 
mands of  Jehovah,  the  Jewish  people 
have  been  the  recipients  of  the  greatest 
religious  truths  in  all  the  world.  "  Unto 
them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God." 
Far  back  in  the  past  God  chose  this  one 
family  to  whom  he  might  reveal  his 
divine  purposes  for  all  mankind.  The 
teachings  as  to  man's  duty,  and  the  broad 
and  hopeful  vision  of  world- wide  activities 
aud  the  triumph  of  righteousness,  stand 
forth  more  clearly  from  the  page3  of  the 
Old  Testament  than  from  the  ancient 
books  of  other  peoples  and  other  religions. 
It  is  most  important  that  our  investigations 
as  to  the  right  or  wrong,  bane  or  bless- 
ing, of  revolution,  should  be  specially 
directed  to  the  Hebrew  Faith.  What  its 
teachings  are  concerning  revolution  may 
be  learned  from  the  ancient  books,  first 
as  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
then  in  the  Talmud.  The  utterances  of 
holy  prophets,  voicing  the  mind  of  God, 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  mere 
wishes  of  evil  men,  the  plotting  of  evil 
ruler p,  or  the  record  of  all  that  happened, 


whether  good  or  bad,  and  whether 
obedient  to  God  or  disobedient  to 
Him.  When  Jssus  the  Christ  said  that 
he  came  noj  to  destroy  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  he  also  showed  his 
meaning  and  his  method  of  interpreta- 
tion, by  piercing  beneath  the  shell 
of  human  externalism  to  the  inner  truth, 
and  bringing  it  forth  to  the  light.  In 
Judaism  as  in  the  other  religions  we  have 
thus  far  examined,  it  is  our  purpose  t)  find 
out,  if  possible,  the  great  underlying  princi- 
ples, and  catch  the  spirit  which  poet, 
priest,  and  prophet  breathed  in  from 
above. 

The  attitude  of  the  Jews  towards  revolu- 
tion has  been  practically  the  same  in  all  of 
their  varied  history.  In  brief  it  will  be 
shown  that  the  Jews  have  never  been 
revolutionists.  Their  early  political  system 
was  patriarchal,  a  rule  by  men  called 
the  Judges.  Then  thera  came  the  days 
of  Jewish  monarchy,  ending  in  a  divided 
country  with  two  kingdoms,  with  a  small 
population  and  in  a  very  limited  area. 
Then  came  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  the  subjection  of  the  Jewish 
people  to  other  nations,  first  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  and  then  Persia,  Macedonia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  henceforth  to  be  citizens  and  subjects 
of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  Htbrew  Religion  thus  differs  from 
the  seven  religions  thus  far  considered,  in 
that  it  is  a  world  religion. 

First  of  all,  the  predominant  teaching 
of  the  Jews  as  a  nation,  was  fhat 
wickedness  would  not  only  bring 
doom  and  overthrow  to  the  ruler, 
but  also  destruction  or  dire  punishment 
to  the  people.     In  this,  Judaism  goes  one 
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step  farther  than  Gonfacianism.  There 
were  countless  warnings  spoken  by  brave 
and  godly  prophets  to  both  kings  and 
people.  King  Solomon  in  his  Proverbs 
said  :  ''  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 
Again  he  says :  "  When  the  righteous 
are  in  authority,  the  people  rejoice  but 
when  the  wicked  beareth  rule,  the  people 
mourn."  In  Confucianism  revolution  was 
clearly  implied,  since  opposition  of  the 
people  to  the  wickedness  of  the  rulers  and 
the  certain  destruction  of  bad  rulers 
would  naturally  be  effected  by  some 
kind  of  revolution  ;  the  people  overturned 
their  kings.  In  .Judaism,  the  people  and 
the  king  were  alike  guilty  and  alike 
doomed.  The  only  ones  to  resist  them 
were  the  prophets  and  their  small  follow- 
ing, and  their  resistance  was  distinctively  • 
motbl,  moral  of  the  highest  type^  and  not 
bloody  or  rebellious. 

In  the  fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuch 
there  is  recorded  an  exhortation  to  those 
who  were  to  become  kings  :  "  It  shall  be, 
when  he  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his 
kingdom,  that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy 
of  this  law  in  a  book,  and  it  shall  be  with 
him,  and  he  shall  read  therein  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  that  he  may  learn  to  fear 
the  Lord  his  God,  to  keep  all  the 
words  of  this  law  and  these  statutes,  to  do 
them;  that  his  heait  be  not  lifted  up  above 
his  brethren  and  that  he  turn  not  aside 
from  the  commandment,  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left,  to  the  end  that  he  may  prolong 
liis  days  in  his  kingdom,  he,  and  his  child- 
ren, in  the  midst  of  Israel."  How  these 
words  were  again  and  again  unheeded 
appears  in  sad  and  startling  manner  in  the 
history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  the 
kingsof  Judah.  One  of  the  Proverbs  Bays: 
"  The  king  by  judgment  establisheth 
the  land,  but  he  that  receiveth  gifts 
overthroweth  it." 

The  Jewish  people,  both  under  their 
own  kingp,  and  under  the  sway  of 
foreign  nations,  were  exhorted  to  give 
honour  to  rulers,  and  to  submit  to 
authority.  In  the  Book  of  Exodus  ap- 
pears this  law  :  "  Thou  shalt  not  revile 
the  judges,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  my 
people.''  So  in  the  Talmud  is  ihis  com- 
mand given :  "  I  adjure  you  that  ye 
rebel  not  again&t  the  government,  bow- 
ever  cruelly  it  oppress  you."  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  Bible  prophesied  that  re- 


volutions or  rebellions  would  arise,  but 
the  Jewish  people  were  never  command- 
ed or  exhorted  to  revolt.  The  Talmud 
goes  further  and  commands  the  people 
not  to  revolt. 

In  another  place  in  the  Talmud  occur 
these  words  : 

"  The  Jews  did  swear  they'd  never, 
Uniting  in  one  band, 
By  force  try  to  recover 
Their  freedom  and  their  laud  ; 
And,  loyal  to  the  countries 
Where  they  should  chance  to  dwell 
Against  those  several  nations 
They  never  would  rebel." 

One  other  quotation  from  the  Talmud  : 
"  Be  sure  that  thou  prayest  for  the 
well-being  of  the  government,  for  it  is 
respect  for  authority  that  saves  men 
from  swallowing  each  other  alive."  And 
again,  in  very  terse  and  unmistakeable 
language,  "  He  who  rebels  against  his 
sovereign  deserves  to  die." 

Of  equal  force  is  one  of  the  sayings  in 
the  Book  of  Proverbs:  "My  son,  fear 
Jehovah  and  the  king;  meddle  not  with 
those  given  to  change,"  or,  as  another 
translates  the  phrase,  "  with  revolters  do 
not  mingle."  And  then  it  is  add  3d,  "For 
their  calamity  shall  arise  suddenly,  and 
who  knoweth  the  ruin  of  them  both?" 

Useful  lessons  may  be  derived  from  the 
records  of  history,  when  revolution  actual- 
ly took  place,  and  also  when  it  seemed  to 
be  a  necessity,  and  yet  was  avoided. 

First  of  all,  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  Jewi^jh  people  when  they  lived  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs. 
Moses  one  day  saw  the  maltreatment 
meeted  out  to  a  helpless  Israelite  by  an 
overbearing  Egyptian  bully.  Mosgs  felt 
both  pity  and  wrath.  With  no  chance  of 
getting  redress,  he  took  the  law  into  his 
own  hands,  and  slew  the  Egyptian.  The 
next  day  he  interfered  in  another  case, 
that  of  a  squabble  between  two  Hebrews. 
Moses  deemed  it  best  to  leave  the 
country.  Whether  Moses  over  3,000 
years  ago  can  be  cited  as  an  example 
favouring  aspassination  in  these  days 
of  civil  libeity  need  not  be 
argued.  Even  if  Moses  could  do  no 
other,  wo  today  have  plenty  of 
methods  for  securing  our  rights  or  the 
rights  of  others.  It  would  be  hard  to 
prove  that  the  Chinese,  even  under  the 
constitutional  monarchy  of  the  Manchus, 


were  as  down-trodden  as  the  Israelites 
in  the  land  of  Egypt.  When  finally  it 
was  God's  purpose  that  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  enslaved  Hebrews  should 
gain  their  liberty,  Moses  and  Aaron  boldly 
faced  the  king  on  his  throne  aud  demanded 
emancipation.  Not  through  war  and 
bloodshed  did  the  Israelites  escape  from 
bondage ;  but  by  the  help  of  the  Lord 
in  pouring  out  awful  calamity  on 
Pharaoh  and  his  people,  did  this 
large  and  forlorn  company  of  the  en- 
slaved march  forth  from  Egypt  to  a  land 
beyond  Jordan,  which,  after  many  a  year 
of  hardship  and  wandering,  was  again  to 
become  theirs. 

The  next  great  change  in  the  political 
conditions  of  the  Hebrew  people  was 
when  democracy  was  changed  to 
monarchy.  The  sons  of  Samuel  were 
judges  over  Israel.  Of  them  it  is  stated 
that  they  "  walked  not  in  the  ways  of 
Samuel,  but  turned  aside  after  lucre,  and 
took  briber,  and  perverted  judgment." 
A  reform  was  needed,  how  should  it  come? 
The  dissatisfied  people  came  direct  to 
Samuel  and  made  complaint.  Their  pro- 
position was  to  have  a  king.  The  prophet 
warned  them  of  the  evils  that  would 
befall  them,  if  this  form  of  Government 
should  be  adopted.  The  people  persisted 
in  their  demand,  though  unwise  and 
hazardous,  and  the  change  was  made. 
It  was  a  revolution  on  peaceful  lines,  and 
even  so  was  productive  of  great  harm. 

Next  comes  the  revolution  or  secession 
of  Ten  Tribes  in  the  kingdom  which  had 
held  tegether  less  than  100  years.  Even 
when  Solomon  was  king,  there  was 
complaint  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign  from  the  people  and  from 
God.  The  Loid  spoke  thus  to  the  great 
king :  "  As  thou  hast  not  kept  my 
covenant  and  my  statutes  which  I  have 
commanded  thee,  I  will  surely  rend  the 
kingdom  from  thee."  When  Rehoboam 
ascended  the  throne,  a  delegation  came 
and  made  a  reasonable  request :  "  Thy 
father  made  our  yoke  grievous,  now  there- 
fore make  thou  the  grievous  service  of  thy 
father  and  his  heavy  yoke  which  he  put 
upon  us,  lighter,  and  we  will  serve  thee." 
After  three  days  of  consultation  and 
consideration,  the  haughty  king  replied  : 
"My  little  finger  shall  be  thicker  than 
my  father's  loins.  Whereas  my  father 
did  lade  you  with  a  heavy  yoke,  I  will 


add  to  your  yoke.  My  father  hath 
chastised  you  with  whips,  but  I  will 
chastise  you  with  Scorpions."  The  rea- 
sonable petition  of  the  people  was  reject- 
ed scornfully.  They  proceeded  to  revolt, 
but  the  revolution  brought  tD  them  no 
good  but  one  calamity  after  another.  The 
revolutionists  were  guided  by  no  higher 
moral  standard  than  was  the  old  govern- 
ment. They,  moreover,  were  the  first  to 
be  conquered  by  an  outside  Power,  and 
to  be  taken  into  captivity.  After  250 
years  of  separate  rule,  the  Ten  Tribes, 
or  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  became 
subjects  of  Assyria,  and  140  years  later 
the  Two  Tribes,  or  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  with  Jerusalem  as  their  capital, 
become  subjects  of  Babylonia.  God's 
chosen  people  and  God's  appointed  king 
ceased  to  be  a  nation,  all  through  per- 
sistent neglect  of  the  laws  of  God,  and 
their  indulgence  in  all  forms  of  iniquity. 
The  downfall  was  worse  than  revolution 
of  one's  own  people,  it  was  conquest  by  a 
foreign  nation.  Ay,  it  was  worse  than 
conquest,  it  was  capitivity. 

Never  again  did  independence  go  to 
the  Jewish  people.  Only  once  did  they 
attempt  to  resist  oppression,  did  they 
dare  to  revolt.  It  was  400  years 
after  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  that  the  heroic  family 
of  Maccabees  arose  against  the  Syrian 
rulers.  "  Judas  Maccabaeus, "  it  has 
been  said,  "  was  a  true  hero  of  Israel, 
who  only  resorted  to  bloodshed  when 
compelled  by  necessity,  in  order  to 
recover  lost  freedom,  or  to  raise  a 
humbled  people."  The  heroism  display- 
ed illustrates  the  grandeur  of  Jewish 
character  on  the  battle-field,  but,  alas, 
the  heroism  di5  not  avail ;  the  revolt 
ended  in  defeat. 

Since  then,  all  through  the  cen- 
turies, the  Jewish  people,  with  no 
king  of  their  own,  have  submitted  to 
all  kinds  of  government,  and  have 
shown  a  heroism  in  enduring  suffering  and 
persecution  equal  to  that  of  the  Maccabees 
on  the  field  of  battle.  They  have  always 
stood  for  liberty,  and  hated  oppression, 
but  hardly  ever  throughout  their  long 
history  could  they  be  characterized  as 
revolutionary.  Under  whatever  flag  the 
Jews  have  found  a  home,  there  they  have 
loyally  rendered  service.  "  The  law  of 
the  country,"  so  say  the  Rabbis,  "  is  as 
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sacred  and  binding  as  God's  law."  One 
of  their  modern  Rabbis  and  authors  ex- 
presses the  duty  of  the  Jew  in  the  follow- 
ing language  :  "We  must  give  law  a  ready 
and  cheerful  obedience,  however  harsh 
it  may  seem,  however  hardly  it  may 
press  upon  us.  And  not  only  must  we 
respect  it  publicly  and  outwardly,  we 
must  neither  violate  it  in  secret  nor 
evade  it.  .  .  If  the  existing  form  of  go- 
vernment seems  to  us  incompatible  with 
the  true  well-being  of  the  nation,  we 
have  the  right  as  citizens  to  labour  for 
its  removal,  but  only  by  peaceful  and 
constitutional  means.*' 

Emperors,  Kings  and  Presidents  may 
fall,  dynasties  may  change,  governments 
may  be  overthrown,  but  if  the  preser- 
vation of  a  nation  is  assured,  its  people    i 


may  rejoice.  Even  if  the  nation  falls 
to  pieces,  but  the  people  remain, 
let  the  people  still  rejoice. 
Such  are  the  Jewish  people. 
Among  all  nations  they  are  found,  on  all 
continents;  and  wherever  they  go,  there 
you  find  the  Jewish  Religion,  distinct 
from  other  Faiths  and  other 
peoples  in  many  outward  aspects,  but  at 
one  with  them  in  the  inner  ppirit  that 
emanates  from  the  one  true  God,  the 
Father  of  us  all.  Exclusive  and  yet  tole- 
rant, it  declares  in  broad  charity,  through 
the  pages  of  the  Talmud,  "  The  pious  and 
virtuous  of  all  nations  participate  in  the 
eternal  bliss.  "  For  their  i2obIe  devotion 
to  law,  may  all  law  in  every  land  extend 
to  them  full  protection  and  shield  them 
from  outrage  and  oppression  ! 
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TEACHINGS    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 

(Delivered  at  the  International  Institute,  Sunday  Afternoon,  5th  October.) 


The  last  great  Religion  to  be  considered 
in  its  relation  to  the  question  of  the  right 
or  wrong  of  revolution  is  the  Christian 
Religion.  Like  the  other  seven  Religions 
which  have  already  been  studied, 
Christianity  had  its  birth  in  Asia,  Its  foun- 
der was  of  Hebrew  stock,  and  the  religious 
inheritance  with  which  it  was  endowed  was 
almost  entirely  Hebre  v.  Jesus  the  Christ 
was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David, 
the  greatest  and  best  of  all  kings  who 
reigned  in  Jerusalem.  Remarkable  fact  it 
is  indeed  that  all  the  Religions  which 
survive  today  had  their  inception  and 
inspiration  among  the  races,  thinkers  and 
reformers  of  tbe  Orient. 

As  Judaism  is  a  world  Religion,  in  the 
sense  that  its  adherents  are  scattered 
among  all  nations  and  on  all  continents, 
80  in  even  a  more  marked  degree 
Christianity  is  the  Religion  of  the  world. 
Its  spiritual  truths  have  the  quality  of 
universal  adeptability.  The  spirit  of  its 
founder  and  teacher  is  that  of  love  to  all 
humanity  and  practical  service  in  the 
interests  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
men,  x 

No  investigation  of  the  perplexing 
problem  as  to  whether  the  revolutionary 
spirit  is  in  harmony  with  the  religious 
spirit  or  antagonistic  to  it  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  careful  and  impartial 
study  of  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 
As  ic  the  other  Religions,  we  have,  where - 
ever  possible,  gone  back  to  the  earliest 
records  and  the  original  words  of  thei: 
recognised  leaders,  so  in  Christianity, 
vvhatever  the  branch  of  the 
Christian  Churchy  we  may  well  go 
back  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  the 
Christ  and  then  of  his  first  chosen  apos- 


tles. Let  Christianity  on  this  matter,  as 
in  all  other  matters,  be  judged  by  its 
foundation  principles  rather  than  by  the 
ideas  embodied  in  its  subsequent  archi- 
tectural superstructure.  The  Gospels  and 
Epistles  will  be  our  authority  in  this 
investigation. 

In  our  discussion  of  Judaism,  we  men- 
tioned how  the  Jews,  after  the  revolt  of 
the  Maccabees,  as  after  the  exile,   had 
been  scattered  abroad  among  non-Jewish 
peoples  outside  Judaea.     And  yet  with  a 
wonderful  capacity  for  holding  on  to  life, 
and  with  Icve  for    fatherland,  they  again 
and  again,  after  frequent  reversals,  return- 
ed to  Palestine,  and  looked  to  Jerusalem 
as  the  home  of    their  Religion.     But  all 
Judaea  and  Galilee  was  under  tbe  juris- 
diction  of   the   mighty  Roman   Empire. 
Their  immediate  rulers,  subject  always 
to  the  Emperor  at  Rome,  were  first  of 
all    different    members    of   the   despised 
Idumaean  family  of  Herod,  and,  later  on, 
Judaea  was  placed  under  the  rule  of  one 
appointed  direct  from  Rome,  and  made  a 
part    of  the    larger    province   of   Syria, 
with   its   governor- general    at    Caesarea. 
The      Jews,       under      all      forms      of 
oppression,         insult,         outrage        and 
annoyance,  could  not  but  long  for  the  old 
days    of    independence,     and     for     the 
fulfillment  of  the  splendid  ideal  of  a  holy 
theocracy.     Holy  men  and   women   had 
dreams  of  emancipation.     When  on  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  it  was  announced  to  Herod 
the  Great  that  this  child  was  king  of  the 
Jews,  and  when  before  his  death  he  was 
spoken  of  to  the  king  Pontius  Pilate,  as 
King  of  the  Jews,  there  could  not  but  be, 
on  the  part  of  many,  the  secret  desire 
that  the  Roman  yoke  was  to  be  cast  off. 
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and   the    Jewish     people     were     again 
to    have     a     kingdom     of     their     own. 
Snch    an    occurrence     was    feared      by 
the  Roman  rulers.    By  many  a  Jew  and 
by  a  few  Romans  Jesus  was  looked  upon 
as  the  chief  agent  in  a  new  revolution. 
But,  no.    Jesus  turned  from  the  idea,  he 
spoiled  the  hope  of  those  who  had*hoped, 
and  calmed  the  fear  of  those  who  had 
feared.     His  kingdom  was  to  be  spiritual 
not  political ;  it  was  to  be  of  a  heavenly 
type  and  so  universal,  not  of  this  world 
and  hence  limited.     His  conquests  were 
to     be     by     love,     mercy,    compassion, 
meekness,  patient  endurance  and  a  gospel 
of  peace  and  good-will,  not  by  war,  and 
not  by  bloodshed.     If  there  was  to  be  a 
revolution,    it    would   be   one   of    ideas, 
not   of  arms,    by    saving   men,    not  by 
killing  them.     Contrary  to   hidden  hopes 
and   fears,   Jesus   spurned    to   aspire    to 
supremacy  by  the  usual  means,  and  in  the 
usual  way.     He  was  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus.     He  came   not   to   be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister.     His    whole   spirit 
was    the    opposite    of    the    typical    re- 
volutionist,   as    known    then   or  known 
now.    He    refused   to   be    King    of    the 
Jews  in  the  manner  required  by  political 
revolution. 

Viewing  conditions  as  they  were  at  the 
time,    it  is   a   striking   fact   that    Jesus 
not      only        refused         to         be        a 
revolutionary     leader,    but    did    nothing 
and  said  nothing  to  encourage  revolution. 
If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  revolution- 
ists might  claim  to  have  reason  and  right 
on  their  side,  it  was  during  the  early  days 
of  the    Christian  era,  when  Jesus    was 
recognized  as  the  teacher  sent  from  God. 
The  Jewish  people  groaned  under  burdens 
grievous  to  be  borne,  far  greater  even  than 
during  their  days  of  captivity   in   Baby- 
Ionia    and    Persia.      Jesus    never    once 
countenanced  the  least  attempt  to  over- 
throw existing  authority,  bad,  cruel  and 
almost  unbearable  as  it  seemed  to  be. 

Whether  sedition  was  to  be  commend- 
ed, or  compliance  with  government 
which  broke  God's  laws  was  to  be  com- 
manded, was  the  problem  brought  forward 
on  a  memorable  occasion,  in  conversation 
with  a  distinguished  company  of  religious 
leaders.  Delegates  from  the  party 
of  Pharisees,  who  were  opposed 
to  existing  things,  and  the  party  of 
Herodians,    who     advocated  compliance 


with  existing  rule,  had  a  special  conference 
with   Jesus  in    the    city   of  Jerusalem. 
They    propounded     a     question,    whose 
answer,  they  thought,  only  allowed  of  one 
of    two    alternatives.     "Is    it  lawful  to 
give      tribute     unto     Caesar    or    not?" 
'    was  the  question.     If  Jesus  should  say, 
it     is     lawful,     the     Pharisees     might 
accuse  him  of  rebelling  against  God;  if 
he  should  say,  it  is  not  lawful,  the  Hero- 
dians might  accuse  him  of  rebelling  against 
the  Roman  government.    But  Jesus,  with 
matchless  wisdom,  asked  them  to  bring 
him  oue  of  the  coins  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  use.     "  Whose  is  this  im- 
age     and     superscription "?     he      asks. 
'*  Caesars's, "   they    reply.     Then    comes 
his  command,  embodying  a  principle  of 
lasting  application  :  "  Render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto 
God    the    things    that   are   God's."     In 
other  words,  man's  duty  is  not   always 
a  choice  between   two   things;   in    this 
case,     obedience    to    earthly     rulers     or 
obedience  to  God.     Both  are  duties  to  be 
observed.  It  is  not,  obey  rulers,  and  forget 
God,  or,  obey  God  and  resist  rulers  ;  but 
rather  that  obedience  to  God  and  obedience 
to  rulers  go  together.     Aye,  in  allegiance 
to  law,  men  are  doing  service  to  God,  and 
in  serving  God  men  will  be  found  more 
ready  to  render  due  allegiance,     "  That  he 
should  have  recognized,"  says  Prof.  Ernest 
De  Witt  Burton,  "  the  legitimacy  of  go- 
vernment was  in  accord   with  his  entire 
spirit.     Jesus  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  a  gentle  anarchist." 

There  is  one  saying  of  Christ  which 
has  been  construed  to  teach  the  right  of 
war,  and  that  is,  "  Think  not  that  I  am 
come  to  send  peace  on  earth  ;  I  came  not 
to  send  peace  but  a  sword."  That  war, 
opposition  ^nd  enmities  would  be  the 
result  of  adherence  to  Christ's  commands" 
is  one  thing,  and  that  Christ  ordered  his 
disciples  to  go  to  war  with  one's  enemies, 
is  a  very  different  thing.  The  latter  was 
contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Christ's  life 
and  the  clear  meaning  of  Christ's  supreme 
message.  His  rule  was,  *'  Whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also 
so  to  them  ;"  "  Love  your  enemies,  bleas 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefuUy  use  you,  and  persecute  you." 
If  there  is  any  limitation  or  exception  to 
this  law  of  love,  Christ  at  least  has  not 
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declared  war  or  revolution  as  one  to  be 
allowed.  The  trend  is  all  the  other  way. 
As  love  to  God  and  man  is  the  essence 
of  Christ's  teachings  and  of  his  spotless 
living,  so  it  shines  forth  as  the  chief  thing 
in  the  subsequent  teachings  of  his  apostles. 
The  12th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  13tb  chapter  of  the  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  tell  the  Christ- 
ian in  the  fewest  words,  and  with  the 
most  charming  of  human  voices,  the 
character  of  the  true  Christian. 

The    Apostle    Peter,     on     whom    the 
Church  was  to  be  built,  gives  the  follow- 
ing   exhortation     concerning    civil    and 
political  duties  to  the  Christians  scattered 
throughout  Asia  Minor  :     "  Submit  your- 
selves to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the 
Lord's  sake,  whether  it  be  to  the  K^'ng  as 
supreme,  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them 
that  are  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of 
evildoers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that 
do     well."     And     again :     *'  Honour    all 
men.     Love  the  brotherhood.     Fear  God. 
Honour  the  king.     Servant^  be  subject  to 
masters  with  all  fear,   not   only  to   the 
good  and  gentle,  but  also  to  the  fro  ward." 
What  is  here  said  of  servants  in  relation 
to  their  masters  applies  equally  well  to 
the  subjects  of  a  country  in  relation  to 
their    rulers.     The    meaning     is     clear : 
respectful  submission  to  human  authority, 
in  the  spirit  of  doing  the  will  of  God. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  writer  of  the  largest 
number   of  the    Epistles,    makes   many 
references  as  to  the  duty  of  submission 
to      law      and      government,      but     he 
makes  not  one  reference  to  the  right  of 
revolution.    In  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
he   says :     "  Let  every   soul    be   subject 
unto  the  higher  powers.    For  there  is  no 
power  but  of  God  ;  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God.     Whosoever  there- 
fore resisteth   the  power,    resisteth    the 
ordinance  of  God,  and    they  that   resist 
shall    receive  to   themselves  damnation. 
Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues,  tribute 
to  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom  to  whom 
custom,    fear   to  whom   fear,  honour   to 
whom  honour."     If  such  words  could  be 
spoken   by   a  Roman   citizen,  a    Jewish 
Pharisee    and     a      Christian      mission- 
ary,   under    the    sway    of    the    Roman 
Empire,  still  more  do  they  need   to  be 
heeded  in  these  modern  days  of  enlighten- 
ment  when    the    refining    influences    of 
Christianity  are  affecting  human  society, 


The  same  apostle  in  writing  to  the 
young  man  Timothy,  said:  "I  exhort 
that  first  of  all  supplications,  prayers,  in- 
tercessions, and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made 
for  all  men—for  kings  and  all  that  are  in 
authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty." 
If  we  are  to  pray  for  such,  with 
good  prospect  of  peace  and  quietness, 
how  much  more  should  we  work  to  this 
end.  Perhaps  if  prayers  and  practice 
along  this  line  had  been  continued  in 
1911,  by  Christians  in  China,  there  would 
not  have  been  the  anarchy  of  1912  and 
1913. 

The  same  apostle,  after  experiencing 
imprisonment  in  Rome  for  two  years, 
wrote  an  epistle  to  his  fellow  labourer 
Titus,  and  in  this  short  epistle  he  gives 
the  following  exhortation  :  "  Put  them 
to  be  in  mind  to  be  subject  to 
principalities  and  powers,  to  obey 
magistrates',  to  be  ready  to  every  good 
work,  to  speak  evil  of  no  man,  to  be  no 
brawler,  but  gentle,  showing  all  meekness 
unto  all  men." 

These  quotations  I  remember  to  have 
heard  cited  by  one  of  China's  most  noted 
rtissionaries  several  years  ago  at  a  Chris- 
tian Endeavour  Convention  in  Ningpo,  in 
order  that  the  loyalty  of  Christians  might 
be  duly  impressed  on  the  oflficials   who 
were  present.     That  this  high  standard, 
praised  even  by  non- Christians,  was  ever 
lowered,  may  have  meant  temporary  ad- 
vantage  to  individual    Christians,    with 
larger  opportunities  for  placing  Christian 
Chinese  in  office,   but   in   the  long  run 
it    can     hardly     conduce     to    the    true 
appreciation       of       Christ       and       his 
Gospel      of    love.       Disregard      of     all 
government,    widespread    disorder,  con- 
tempt  of  every  officeholder,  a'diminished 
sense  of  loyalty  due  to  any  one,  dislocation 
and  stoppage  of  trade,  plotting  and  coun- 
ter-plotting,    slaughter   of    thousands    of 
lives,  and  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  with  a 
stay   to  national  revenue    and  a  growth 
to     national    indebtedness, — this   is    the 
calamity  that  has  befallen   the   country 
through    letting    in    the  flood  of  revolu- 
tion.    And   the  Church,    too,    in   China, 
notwithstanding     the      plaudits      which 
certain         Chiistian  leaders         and 

organizations  have  received,  is  meet- 
ing calamities  of  its  own,  hidden  but 
strong,    namely,    the    loss    of  the  high 
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Bpiritnal  conception  of  God's  kingdom  as 
revealed  by  Christ ;  the  loss  of  respect  for 
seniors,  for  rulers  and  for  the  past ;  the 
loss  of  the  old  confidence  in  methods  of 
law  and  order,  in  truth  and  righteousness, 
and  in  mercy  and  justice,   and,  instead, 
more  reliance  on  force  and  figbtiog  ;   the 
loss    of     strength     which     comes    from 
compliance    with    the    clear    teachings 
of       the     Bible,     and,      instead,       the 
ipclination    to    do    as    one    feels    or  as 
expediency    prompts,     and,     above     all, 
the    temptation    to    replace   the  simple, 
transparent,  frank  spirit  of  early  Christi- 
anity with  human  devices,  sharp  scheming, 
dubious  intriguing,  and  action  independent 
of  all  control,  human  or  divine,  ecclesias- 
tical or  political.  If  whatever  is,  or  what- 
ever is  successful,  is  right,  then   China's 
first  revolution   was  right  and  the  second 
was  wrong.     If,  however,  right  is  a  moral 
quality,  as  taught  by  Christ  and  his  apost  les, 
then    both   revolutions   should  be   voted 
wrong.     Or,  if  the  overturn  of  a  whole 
government,  from  Emperor  down  to  every 
Magistrate,   was   right,   the    overturn    of 
only  one  man  by  the  second  revolution 
can  hardly  be  called  a  crime. 

The  apostle  Paul,  as  a  Roman  citizen, 
insisted  on  bis  full  rights  under  the  law.  He 
appealed  to  Caesar,  but  not  to  arms.  He 
relied  on  legal,  never  on  lawless,  methods. 
He  was  courteous  and  respectful  to 
officers  of  the  State,  as  he  was  to  repre- 
sentatives of  other  Religions.  He  prac- 
tised, first  of  all,  self-control,  and  then  he 
taught  self-government  in  the  community 


as  allied  with  the  government  of  a  great 
Empire.  He  was  satisfied  to  remain  a  good 
citizen,  and  did  not  work  to  oveithrow 
those  who  exercised  authority.  He  fought 
against  evil  by  spiritual  weapons,  not 
against  government,  however  bad,  with 
sword  or  spear  or  dagger.  He  exemplified 
the  spirit  and  the  teachings  of  the  Christ. 
As  in  Christ's  time,  so  in  the  time  of  Paul, 
revolution  against  the  Roman  rule,  on  the 
basis  of  oppression  and  corruption  and 
alien  rulership,  might  have  been  proclaim- 
ed or  at  least  secretly  countenanced,  but, 
instead,  the  command  was  one  of 
submission.  No  hint  was  ever  given  as 
to  the  circumstances  when  revolution 
becomes  a  nec(  ssity. 

In  the  discussion  of  Shintoism,  we 
mentioned  an  anomaly  in  Japanese 
character.  So  in  Christianity  there  is 
presented  the  strange  anomaly  of  a 
Christ  preaching  and  practicing  compas- 
sion, peace,  gentleness  and  obedience, 
while  the  nations  of  the  world  which 
exalt  militarism  are  those  called  Chris- 
tian. Be  it  so,  but  let  the  Christianity  to 
be  preached  to  the  Chinese  on  the  subject 
of  revolution  or  any  other,  be  the  one 
where  Christ  is  seen  in  all  his  glory.  As 
Ricbter  has  said  :  *'Jasus  is  the  mightiest 
among  the  pure,  and  the  purest  among 
the  mighty,  who  with  his  pierced  hand 
has  raised  empires  from  their  foundations, 
turned  the  stream  of  history,  and  still 
continues  to  rule  and  guide  the  ages.'' 
Let  us  take  him  as  our  Leader,  heed  his 
words,  and  catch  his  spirit ! 
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XI. 
SUMMARY. 

(Delivered  at  the  International  Institute,  Sunday  Afternoon,  12th  October), 


For  ten  Sundays  we  have  examined 
and  discussed  the  Teachings  of  the  Great 
Religions  concerning  Revolutions.  Eight 
Religions,  still  living  factors  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  have  taught  us 
important  principles  concerning  revolu- 
tion, which  has  entered  into  the  life  of 
every  nation.  All  these  Religions  have 
shaped  the  opinions  and  guided  the 
actions  of  Asia,  while  three  of  them, 
Mohammedanism,  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity, have  spread  toother  continents 
and  other  nations.  The  West  has  learned 
from  the  East,  and  Western  teachers  are 
now  bringing  back  to  the  East,  in  new 
shape  and  with  new  traditions,  the  ideas, 
beliefs,  commands,  and  truths,  which 
form  to^ay  Western  civilization. 

The  difficult  task  now  remains  to 
compare  and  summarize  the  chief  tea- 
chings of  these  eight  Religions  concern- 
ing revolutions.  There  are,  as  a  result 
of  the  investigation  which  we  have  made, 
lessons  on  revolution,  on  religion,  and 
incidentally  on  the  great  cause  of 
Universal  Peace. 

Whether  or  not  the  study,  which  has 
been  made,  has  been  of  either  interest  or 
profit  to  those  who  have  listened  or  those 
who  have  read,  the  speaker  and  writer 
wishes  to  testify  to  the  great  profit  which 
he  himself  has  received,  as  well  as  the 
growing  interest,  which  has  turned  his 
task  into  a  joy. 

When  every  great  Religion  has  had  to 
deal  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  pro- 
blem of  revolution,  then  surely  revolution 
is  a  most  serious  factor  in  the  life  of  any 
nation.  Is  it  right,  or  is  it  wrong?  This  is 
the  question  we  have  asked  of  the  world's 
religious  teachers    and   founders.     Is   it 


expedient  ?  is  it  remunerative  ?  is  it  a 
law  of  Fate  and  unavoidable  ?  is  its  pre- 
sence among  up,  or  its  absence,  a  matter 
of  no  importance?  These  are  questions 
outside  the  scope  of  religion. 

There  is  both  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment among  these  eight  Religions  as  to 
the  right  or  wrong  of  revolution.  In  a 
general  sense  Confucianism,  with  which 
we  began,  and  Christianity,  with  which 
we  closed,  are  at  the  two  extremes.  In 
some  very  essential  principles,  however, 
these  two  Religions,  and  all  the  others, 
agree. 

Cnristianity,  Judaism,  Taoism,  and 
Shintoism  in  the  inner  spirit  and  in  their 
rules  and  mandates,  are  contrary  to  bloody 
revolution.  If  there  are  times  when 
revolution  may  take  place,  they  do  not 
say.  Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Shintoism 
are  alike  strong  in  inculcating  loyalty, 
obedience,  respect  and  submission  to  law 
and  authority.  The  spirit  of  Christianity, 
in  its  love,  mercy  and  compassion ;  of 
Mohammedanism  in  the  mercy  of  God  ; 
of  Judaism  in  its  mercy  and  justice  ;  and 
of  Taoism  in  its  teaching  of  the  quiet 
and  peaceful  life,  are  even  more  opposed 
to  revolution,  than  in  any  of  their  com- 
mandments. 

Buddhism,  with  its  essential  principle 
of  compassion  and  with  its  command  to 
take  no  life,  is  also  opposed  to  revolution.  ^ 
In  asserting  that  war  is  perraissable  at 
certain  times,  it  states  clearly  the 
limitations  :  first,  when  all  other  means  of 
redress  have  been  fully  tried,  and,  second, 
when  the  cause  is  one  of  righteousness 
and  truth.  Should  men  observe  closely 
this  law  of  limitation,  and  still  more 
observe   the  intier  spirit    of   Buddhism, 
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•     revoIutioDs  would  be  rare  occurrences,   if 
not  entirely  unknown. 

Brabmaniem,  in  just  one  passage,  hints 
at  revolution,  when  it  says  that  bad  kings 
can  be  removed.  Still  more  eiaphatically 
does  it  take  away  all  hindrance 
to  war,  when  it  teaches  that 
man's  life  is  unharmed,  though 
the  body  is  killed  or  dies. 

Now  we  come  to  Confucianism,  which 
alone    of    all    the    great    Religions,  has 
seemed  to  set  men  free  to  fight  and  to 
revolt.     But  this  permiafiion  to  oveitlirow 
governments,  a  frequent  and   most   cal- 
amitous occurrence  in    Chinese  history, 
has  its   restrictions.     First,   like    Chris- 
tianity,  Judaism  and    Shintoism,    it   in- 
culcates loyftlty,  submission  to  law,  and 
respect  to  rulers.  Secondly,  it  emphasizes 
the  supreme  importance  of  righteousness 
and    benevolence    in    the    ruler  and   in 
the  government,  than  which   no   better 
guarantee    against    revolution    can    well 
be    found.     Judaism     and     Taoism    do 
the    same,    but    not    to    the    same   ex- 
tent.    Thirdly,   rulers  are   warned    that 
wickedness  will  bring  destruction  to  the 
ruler  and  his  government,  and  that  this  is 
a  law  of  Heaven.  The  fear  of  coming  doom 
is  thus  a  preventive  of  revolution.  Fourth- 
ly, the  people  should  resist  bad  rule  and 
wicked  rulers,  and  this  exhortation  to  the 
consciences  of  men  nerves  them  to  daring 
in  moral  reform  rather  than  in  conspiracy 
and  fratricidal   warfare.     Fifthly,   rulers 
should   realize    their    responsibilities    to 
Heaven  and  to  the  people,  for  the  ruler 
exercises  rule  by  the  will  of  Heaven  and 
by  the  will  of  the  people.     This  sense 
of  responsibility   is    not   a    stimulus    to 
rulers   to   do    those   things    which    will 
result      in      revolution,      but      is      the 
greatest  impetus  which  can  be  found  to 
rule  justly,  to  make  plans  for  the  people's 
good,  and  to  win  the  blessing  of  Heaven. 
Does  it    not    look    as    if     these   five 
restrictions,  these  five  mighty  principles 
in  morals  and   politics,  would  ward    oflf 
revolution  ?    It  seems  so,  and  it  is  also 
apparent  that  if  any  or  all  of  them  are 
cast  aside  slightingly.  Heaven  will  punish, 
and  the  people  will  revolt.     Even  so,  it  is 
hardly   fair  to   Confucianism   to  declare 
that    it     commands,     or     exhorts,     or 
/encourages,   men,   to    revolution.      It   is 
/  indeed    true    that    revolution     is    more 
Vpossible  under  Confucianism,   that  under 


the  sway  of  any  other  Reli- 
gion,  but  it  is  because  men's  desires  have 
snatched  gleefully  at  particular  words  of 
China's  great  Sages,  and  have  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  test  of  the  whole  sweep  of 
the  teachings  handed  down  from  the  lone 
ago.  '^ 

In  our  first  discussion,  we  referred  to 
those  who  accept  Natural  rather  than 
Revealed  Religion,  and  to  those  who 
reject  every  form  of  Religion,  and  we 
found  that  while  the  general  spirit  of 
lawleeness,  of  non-recognition  of  authori- 
ty, is  conducive  to  the  revolutionary 
atmosphere,  yet  of  late  years  the  growth 
of  the  humanitarian  sfirit,  and  even  the 
trend  of  Socialism,  is  against  revolution. 

Is    it   not   the    fact    that    under    the 

excitement     created     by     revolutionists 

men,  whatever  their  Religion  on  ordinary 

occasions,  are  not  much  inclined   to  ask 

calmly  and  courageously,  *'What  doas  my 

Religion  require  of  me?"  but  are  more 

ready  to  make  up  their   minds  and  take 

sides,  according  to  the   behests  of   other 

factors   and   other   reasons?     There  are 

times    when    religion    appears    to   be  a 

nuisance.  It  is  only  in  calm  and  reflective 

moments  that  religion  beckons  one  with 

the  charm  of  grace,   with   the  music  of 

heaven,  to  heights  of  eternal  repose. 

Have  these  discussions  brought  us  any 
new    lessons    concerning  religion  ?     I  at 
least  have  learned  much.     I  have  seen 
anew  that  beneath  every  Religion  there 
IS  religion ;   that  beneath  these   systems 
and    organizations   there   are    principles 
which  are  universal;  that  God  by  His 
Spirit  brooding  over  humanity  gives  light 
to    all    and  here   and    there    raises    up 
leaders  in  the  realm  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness ;  that  God's  mercy  and  goodness 
like    the    sun  and  the   rain,  have  come 
to    the    good   and    the    bad,    and    that 
men      of      every      creed      should     bow 
the    knee    in    humble     thanks    to     the 
Giver  of  all  Good.     Phrases  in  the  Sacred 
Books   differ;    righteous    reformers    and 
spiritual  teachers  speak  each  a  different 
language,   but  God's  vital  life  wraps  this 
earth  and  inhabits  immensity.  Obedience 
to   this   one   God   is    universal    religion. 
Even  in  these  discussions  concerning  re- 
volutions—men of  the  same  family  and  in 
the  same  nation   fighting   each   other— 
with  thrones  toppling  and  governments 
overthrown,  it  is  a  marvel  to  see  the 
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similarity  in  the  message.  The  common 
bond  is  the  workmanship  of  a  Spirit 
whose  dwelling-place  is  limitless. 

Is  there  any  lesson  on  Universal 
/  Peace  ?  In  Taoism,  in  Buddhism  and  in 
Christianity,  the  message  of  peace  is 
strong,  In  Judaism,  in  early  days  men 
thought  they  heard  a  command  from 
above  to  go  and  exterminate  their  idol- 
atrous neighbours,  but  later  the  Hebrew 
was  no  more  for  war  than  he  was  for 
revolution.  Mohammedanism  commanded 
war  against  the  unbeliever,  war  for  God 
and  for  God's  truth,  but  even  there  the 
conception  of  "The  most  merciful  God  " 
is  supreme  over  all  else.  Shintoism 
taught  neither  war  nor  revolution  to  the 
Japanese ;  their  military  spirit  came 
from  martial  customs,  not  from  any  re- 
ligion. Brahmanism  showed  how  to  be 
brave  in  war,  but  it  also  taught  that  war 
should  only  be  for  a  holy  cause.  Con- 
fucianism, with  all  its  references  to 
fighting  among  the  kingdoms  of  ancient 
times,  made  peace  in  the  Empire, 
composing  all  the  kingdoms,  to  be  the 
ideal,  and  harmony  the  path. 

The  universal  voice  of  religion,  of  every 
one  of  these  eight  Religious,  is  more 
against  war  than  for  it.  War,  like 
revolution,  has  its  birth  elsewhere. 

We  have  spoken  more  than  once  of  the 
last  two  revolutions  in  China,  beginning 
two  years  ago.  No  more  need  bo 
said.  The  Republic  is  established 
and    recognized.      The    Past,    with    its 


errors       or       its       achievements,       is 
written  on  the  scroll,  is  rolled   up  and 
handed  over  to  the  Arbiter  of  nations. 
We  may  learn  from  the  Past,  but  we  must 
act  in  the  living  Present.     Believing  as  I 
do,  and  as  I  have  done  from  the   very 
start,  that  revolution    was  unnecessary, 
was  awful,  was  wrong,  whether  judged 
by  Christianity  or  by  the  complete  teach- 
ing of  Confucianism,  I  now  turn  to  the 
Chinese  on  the  opening  of  a  new  era,  and 
beseech  them  with  all  sincerity,  "Beware 
of  more  revolutions!  Join  in-to- strengthen, 
not,  to  destroy.     Be  brave  to  denounce 
wickedness,  and  be  honest  and  true  your- 
selves.    Should  you  as  a  true  reformer 
die  the  martyr's  death,  better  this   than 
another  revolution.     Heed  the    voice  of 
religion,  of  God,  and  of  your  needy  fellow- 
men,  and  in  ways  of  peace,  relying  on 
Reason  not  on  violence,  bring  your  tilents, 
your  zeal,  your  individual  rights,  to  the 
service  of  your  country.     Let  Christians, 
Confucianist'',  Taoists,  Buddhists,  and  all 
others  of  whatever  creed   or  name,  help 
to  check  the  fever  which  still  rages,  and 
in  God's  good  time  Right  will  prevail  and 
Peace  will  rest  over  the  land." 
"  I  am  weary  of  your  quarrels. 
Weary  of  your  wars  and  bloodshed, 
Weary  of  your  prayers  for  vengeance. 
Of  your  wranglings  and  dissensions : 
All  your  strength  is  in  your  union. 
All  your  danger  is  in  discord  ; 
Therefore  be  at  peace  henceforward. 
And  as  brothers  live  together." 
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